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A  CAMP  FOR  PEACE’ 

I  have  come  to  bring  to  you  of  the  city  where  the  first 
constitution  of  the  state  was  completed  the  proud  greetings 
of  the  state,  thru  its  incorporeal  university,  which  was 
itself  established  in  1784  and  which  gave  charter  to  the 
two  academies  now  merged  in  this  school,  in  1795  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  -a  university  which  has 
no  teachers,  no  students,  an  Alma  Mater  who  has  no  children 
except  immortal  corporations,  but  an  educational  providence 
who  has  a  loving,  watchful,  beneficent  interest  in  every 
child  of  the  state,  every  school,  every  college,  every  uni¬ 
versity;  who,  in  her  library  remembers  the  past  and  in  her 
museum  the  longer  past,  before  men  came  upon  the  earth — 
tho  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  Clintons  and  Hasbroucks  and  Schoonmakers  and 
Clearwaters  were  not  on  the  earth, — when  the  only  Michael 
was  an  archangel,  when  megatheriums  wandered  in  tangled 
forests  and  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  yet  compelled  the  human 
race  to  labor  and  to  celebrate  their  respite  by  a  labor  day. 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  gratitude  of  the  state  for 
what  you  have  added  to  her  wealth,  for  what  you  are  bringing 
into  the  state  university.  • 

Chesterton  says  that  democracy  is  ever  dreaming  of  kings, 
and  will  not  be  content  till  she  has  a  nation  of  kings ;  that  she 
educates  a  man  not  because  he  is  so  miserable  but  because 

‘  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
school  building  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  on  September  6,  1915. 
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he  is  so  sublime.  And  here  in  this  place  which  in  its  name 
remembers  a  kinj]^  King’s  Town-  democracy  is  thinking  of 
the  sublimity  of  man,  is,  in  the  midst  of  its  dreaming  of 
kings-  -of  kings  who  are  in  their  labor  to  be  rulers  of  their 
share  of  the  planet,  but  kings  who  are  each  to  have  free 
rule  in  a  kingdom  of  the  mind,  stretching  away  from  their 
shops,  their  offices,  their  homes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  a  state’s  most  noble  enter¬ 
prise,  I  can  h)ut  recall  a  place  of  discipline  which  1  last 
visited  in  this  state.  It  was  a  great  field,  beside  a  bit  of 
woods,  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake,  d'he  pupils,  who  all 
wore  a  ])lain,  light  brown  costume,  rose  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  gave  their  days  to  drill  and  study,  marched,  shot  at 
targets,  lix  ed  on  simple  fare,  cared  for  their  own  beds  and 
clothes  and  slept  in  tents. 

Among  those  pupils  I  recognized  one  whom  1  had  seen 
many  times  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City ;  another,  whom  I  used  to  know  in  Paris  as  the  American 
Ambassador;  another,  whom  I  had  conferred  with  in  the 
great  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  and 
still  another,  an  author  whose  plays  and  stories  I  had  heard 
or  read. 

As  you  suspect,  they  were  men  in  the  Plattsburg  Camp, 
spending  their  vacation  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
country’s  service  if  they  were  needed. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  places,  this  and  that,  is  external  only. 

We  are  here  dedicating  a  camp.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
sturdy  walls  of  brick  and  stone  instead  of  canvas;  it  has 
floors  ins'tead  of  the  bare  earth  ;  it  has  lavatories,  radiators, 
artificial  ventilators,  thermostats,  and  every  device  to 
promote  health  and  give  comfort,  even  to  the  point,  I 
sometimes  fear,  of  encouraging  softness  a  camp  as  different 
in  appearance  from  a  Plattsburg  row  of  tents  as  Solomon’s 
temple  was  from  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  Yet 
none  the  less  a  camp,  a  bit  of  earth,  a  “reservation”  sacredly 
set  apart  by  one  generation,  from  private  occupation, — a 
“white  acre”  I  have  often  called  it,  a  place  where  the  on- 
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i  coming  generation  may  tent  in  their  preparation  to  serve 

the  state;  and  by  the  state  I  mean  not  the  government,  but 
the  ideal  community,  that  which  the  “collectivity,”  thru 
»  some  mysterious  longing,  aspires  to  be. 

We  call  this  place  a  “school;”  but  a  school  meant  origi¬ 
nally  “leisure,”  or  a  place  of  leisure;  for  so  the  school  must 
have  seemed  to  be  to  those  who  had  no  leisure,  but  had 
to  work  all  the  time.  It  is  indeed  a  place  where  the  child 
“  and  youth,  newly  arrived  on  this  planet,  utterly  dependent 

and  ignorant  immigrants,  spend  their  first  vacation  after 
their  long  journey,  before  they  take  up  the  vocations  of 
^  planetary  life;  but  not  a  place  of  leisure,  any  more  than  the 

Flattsburg  reservation  was  a  place  of  leisure  for  those  men 
who  were  spending  their  vacations  there.  No,  it  is  or 
should  be  the  most  rigorous,  purposeful  sort  of  a  camp:  a 
"  place  of  self-discipline,  of  hard  industry,  a  place  of  state¬ 

mindedness,  a  place  where  the  intellect  is  born  into  the 
purposes  of  the  race-mind,  a  place  of  as  demanding  labor  as 
the  comrades  of  these  students  endure  who  enter  shop  or 

■  factory  or  office  or  field  at  their  age. 

The  only  real  difference  between  this  camp  and  that  by 
Lake  Champlain  is  that  one  exists  for  military  preparedness 
and  the  other  for  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  com¬ 
munity  preparedness.  They  are  both  designed  to  prepare 
for  war,  but  for  different  kinds  of  warfare. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently  that  we  ought  to  introduce  military  in¬ 
struction  in  our  schools,  that  is,  make  them  military  camps, 
because,  as  he  intimates,  the  children  have  more  time  for 

■  such  drill  than  those  who  are  in  the  industries  or  professions. 
And  others  in  high  position  are  making  like  suggestion. 
Against  such  a  program  I  have  protested  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  protest,  not  because  I  object  to  the  drill  in  itself, 
(for  I  do  not),  but  because  I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  that 
which  implies  a  perpetuation  of  international  hatreds  and 
brutish  warfare  a  purposeful  feature  of  the  education  of 
our  children.  I  can,  tho  with  difficulty,  conceive  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  might  make  such  emergency  training  neces- 
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sary ;  but  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  are  to  let 
our  whole  system  of  education  reach  its  acme  in  recrudescent 
savagery  or  in  preparation  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would,  as  I  have  often  stated,  have 
the  children  and  youth  disciplined,  organized,  with  the 
same  rigor  to  fight  the  real  foes  of  mankind,  the  savage 
instincts  or  latencies  in  ourselves,  the  hostile  forces  of 
physical  nature,  to  fight  for  the  absolute  good,  but  to  fight 
as  nobly  as  the  absolute  good  demands;  and  not  for  in¬ 
dividual  selves  alone  but  for  something  of  which  our  selves 
are  but  an  ephemeral,  yet  significant,  part,  the  state. 

A  camp  for  such  welfare  I  should  like  to  make  every 
school,  public  and  private ;  a  place  not  only  where  children 
arc  trained  to  realize  their  individual  potencies,  but  where 
all  shall  feel  themselves  a  contributing  part  in  the  making 
of  a  better  community,  a  better  state,  a  better  world,  a 
finer  race  on  the  planet — or,  as  William  James  put  it  in 
philosopher’s  phrase,  where  all  should  be  conscious  of 
serving  or  preparing  themselves  to  serve  a  “collectivity” 
superior,  in  some  ideal  aspect,  to  themselves. 

For  the  whole  end  of  life  is  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of 
man;  and  the  body  in  its  own  physical  comfort  or  social 
ministrations  is  to  be  thought  of  only  as  it  contributes  to 
that  exaltation.  The  state,  the  nation,  exists  but  to  give  it 
freedom  for  highest  development  and  noblest  activity — to 
let  man  find  his  way  upward  and  onward  from  the  savage, 
in  response  to  the  calling  of  mysterious  voice  of  the  mind’s 
desire.  And  those  who  discipline  their  minds  for  the 
marches  and  the  trenches  of  that  calling — they  are  indeed 
worthy  to  camp  beside  those  who  put  on  khaki  and  learn 
the  art  of  physical  battle. 

“To  fight  alone  or  with  many,”  this  was  the  oath  which 
the  Athenian  youth  took  when  he  entered  upon  his  citizen¬ 
ship,  but  it  was  ever  to  fight  and  never  for  himself.  Life  is 
indeed  battle,  but  not  with  the  munitions  which  are  today 
in  use  in  Belgium,  Poland  and  Servia,  not  with  weapons 
which  discredit  the  very  ideals  in  which  they  are  employed. 

I  remember  that  some  editor  criticized  me  last  year  for 


using  even  a  martial  figure  in  speaking  of  the  teachers  and 
children  in  our  schools.  But  while  I  would  fight  with  all 
my  personal  and  official  might  to  keep  militarism  out  of 
our  schools,  I  would  fight  as  ardently  to  make  or  keep  our 
schools  as  camps  in  which  we  prepare  our  children,  thru 
rigorous  training,  simple  living,  democratic  comradeship, 
obedience  to  authority,  and  concert  in  action,  to  carry  on 
the  wars  in  which  our  spirits  struggle  today,  in  which  our 
minds  adventure  for  truth  beyond  the  trenches  they  now 
hold,  in  which  our  bodies  fight  with  bacilli  and  passions, 
with  heat  and  cold  and  hunger  and  thirst. 

A  Russian,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  and  who  may 
even  now  be  nothing  more  than  a  carcass  lying  out  in  a  field, 
said  long  before  the  war  in  Poland : 

"Our  awfullest  enemies,  the  elements  and  germs  and 
insect  destroyers,  attack  us  every  minute  without  cease, 
yet  we  murder  one  another  as  if  we  were  out  of  our  senses. 
Death  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  us,  and  we  think  of  nothing 
but  to  snatch  a  few  patches  of  land!  About  5,000,000,000 
days  of  work  go  every  year  to  the  displacement  of  boundary 
lines.  Think  of  what  humanity  could  obtain  if  that  prodig¬ 
ious  elTort  were  devoted  to  fighting  our  real  enemies,  the 
noxious  species  and  our  hostile  environment.  We  should 
conquer  them  in  a  few  years.  ^I'he  entire  globe  would  turn 
into  a  model  farm.  Every  plant  would  grow  for  our  use. 
The  savage  animals  would  disappear,  and  the  infinitely 
tiny  animals  would  be  reduced  to  ini])otence  by  hygiene 
and  cleanliness.  The  earth  would  be  conducted  according 
to  our  convenience.  In  short,  the  day  men  realize  who 
their  worst  enemies  are,  they  will  form  an  alliance  against 
them,  they  will  cease  to  murder  one  another  like  wild  beasts 
from  sheer  folly.  Then  they  will  be  the  true  rulers  of  the 
planet,  the  lords  of  creation.” 

Rulers  of  the  planet!  What  a  comedy  this  must  seem 
to  the  God  of  the  Universe — ^human  beings  fighting  one 
another  instead  of  fighting  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 
Here  are  you  to  train  true  rulers,  ideal  kings. 

Language  and  mathematics,  biology  and  physics  and 
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chemistry,  history  and  civics,  music,  poetry  and  art,  are, 
after  all,  the  mental  “manual  of  arms,”  the  “tactics”  by 
which  men  are  enabled  not  only  to  develop  themselves  but  to 
learn  to  move  and  act  together,  in  the  conquests  of  the  mind. 
And  in  the  conflicts,  of  which  these  and  like  disciplines  give 
intimation,  and  for  which  they  help  to  give  preparedness, 
are  to  be  found  what  William  James  has  called  the  “moral 
equivalent  of  war.” 

Shortly  before  his  death,  that  beloved  poet,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  who  in  his  young  manhood  was  a  soldier, 
wrote  these  lines  for  me.  They  are  the  prophecy  of  new 
valors  that  will  multiply  from  such  camps  as  this: 

’Twas  said:  “When  roll  of  drum  and  battle’s  roar 
Shall  cease  upon  the  earth,  Oh,  then  no  more 
The  deed,  the  race,  of  heroes  in  the  land.” 

But  scarce  that  word  was  breathed  when  one  small  hand 

Lifted  victorious  o’er  a  giant  wrong 

That  had  its  victims  crushed  thru  ages  long; 

Some  woman  set  her  pale  and  quivering  face. 

Firm  as  a  rock,  against  a  man’s  disgrace; 

A  little  child  suffered  in  silence  lest 

His  savage  pain  should  wound  a  mother’s  breast; 

Some  quiet  scholar  flung  his  gauntlet  down 

And  risked,  in  Truth’s  great  name,  the  synod’s  frown; 

A  civic  hero,  in  the  calm  realm  of  laws. 

Did  that  which  suddenly  drew  a  world’s  applause; 

.\nd  one  to  the  pest  his  lithe  young  body  gave 
That  he  a  thousand  thousand  lives  might  save. 

And  I  can  not  think  of  a  better  inscription  for  your  walls. 

I  said  after  seeing  the  camp  at  Plattsburg  that  I  wished 
every  able-bodied  man  might  be  conscripted  to  spend  his 
vacation  in  preparing  for  some  higher  community  service. 
Under  oifr  compulsory  education  law,  we  have  conscripted 
our  children  to  spend  years  in  our  elementary  schools, 
public  or  private.  But  this  is  a  voluntary  camp,  or  if  there 
is  conscription  for  it,  the  conscription  is  of  the  desires  and 
sacrifices  of  parents  or  the  worthy  aspirations  of  the  youth 
who  enlist.  You  are  giving  every  boy,  every  girl,  a  chance 
to  make  this  purjioseful  preparation. 

And  I  am  thinking  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be 
for  the  community  if  all  young  men  and  women,  even 
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citizens  of  mature  years,  could  come  to  this  camp  for  a  time 
every  year-  -even  as  gray-haired  men  to  the  Plattsburg 
camp  -  so  that  this  reservation  used  by  day  for  the  youth 
might  be  a  community  drill  ground  at  other  hours — a 
continuation  school,  a  place  where  all  of  varying  creeds 
and  traditions  might  meet  not  only  for  entertainment  but 
for  the  promotion  of  that  higher  community  good  which 
can  come  only  thru  the  upward  struggle  of  the  many  and 
not  of  the  few  alone — to  make  a  better  Kingston  and  thru 
a  better  Kingston  a  better  state  and  world. 

John  H.  Finley 

Commissioner  op  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  RP:P()RT  on  the  gary  experiment  in  new 

YORK  CITYI 

'fhis  experiment  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1915, 
when  the  school  was  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the 
duplicate  school  program  of  the  Gary  schools.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  however,  we  had  almost  no  feature  peculiar  to 
Gary  except  its  program.  We  had  no  extra  shops  equipt,  no 
studios  for  music  and  drawing,  no  laboratories  for  nature 
and  science,  no  extra  playgrounds  or  gymnasiums,  no 
library,  no  swimming  pool.  We  had  merely  the  ordinary 
equipment  of  one  of  New  York’s  best  public  elementary 
schof)ls. 

PART-TIME 

Before  reorganization,  the  school  had  1,250  children  on 
part-time.  Twenty-one  additional  classes  were  sent  to 
the  auditorium  one  hour  a  day  for  an  alleged  study  period, 
and  were  thus  reported  as  full-time  pupils,  altho  they 
were  jiractically  on  part-time. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  four  hours 
are  counted  a  full  day  for  children  of  the  first  year.  P,  S. 
45  had  514  of  such  children.  Adding  these  first-year  classes 
and  the  twenty-one  upper-grade  classes  using  the  audi¬ 
torium,  to  the  regular  part-time  pupils,  we  see  that  some 
2,70fj  children  out  of  a  total  of  3,065  had  only  a  four-hour 
day  in  the  classroom.  The  Gary  program  immediately 
put  1,629  children  on  a  five-hour  schedule,  and  all 

the  rest  1,431  in  number  upon  a  schedule  of  6*  3  hours. 

THE  GARY  PROGRAM 

This  remarkable  feat  was  accomplished  by  the  dupli¬ 
cate  school  plan  and  by  lengthening  the  school  day.  The 

'  This  report  covers  the  four  months  of  operation  under  the  Gary  plan 
from  -March  i  to  June  30,  1915. 
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New  York  part-time  system  is  also  a  duplicate  school 
plan;  but  by  it  only  half  the  children  are  accommodated 
in  the  school  at  one  time,  while  the  other  half  are  sent  home 
for  two  hours.  The  Gary  plan  keeps  all  the  children  in 
school  all  of  the  school  day.  How  this  is  accomplished 
in  P.  S.  45  may  be  seen  from  the  following  schedule: 

X  School  Y  School 


36 

classes 

Aud. 

Play 

Spec. 

Work 

36 

classes 

Aud. 

Play 

Spec. 

Work 

Church 

Home 

Excur. 

8.30 

Arith. 

Div.l 

Div.2 

Div.4 

9.10 

Lang. 

“  3 

“  2 

“  4 

9.60 

Div.l 

Div.3 

Div.2 

Div.4 

Arith. 

10  30 

“  3 

“  1 

“  2 

“  4 

Lang. 

11.10 

At  Lu 

ncheon 

Read. 

12.10 

Read. 

At 

eon 

1.10 

Hist. 

Div.2 

Div.l 

Div.3 

1.50 

Geog. 

“  4 

“  2 

“  1 

**  3 

2.30 

Div.2 

lilEKl 

Div.l 

Div.3 

Hist. 

3.10 

“  4 

“  2 

“  1 

"  3 

Geog. 

One  half  the  school  (or  36  classes)  occupies  the  36  ordi¬ 
nary  classrooms  all  the  time;  but,  as  the  academic  work  re¬ 
quires  only  220  minutes  a  day,  both  the  X  school  and  the 
Y  school  may  use  the  classrooms  alternately,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  rooms  busy  from  8.30  a.m.  until  3.50  p.m. 

DIVISIONS 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  school  is  divided  into  four 
divisions.  As  there  are  36  classes  in  each  school,  the  divi¬ 
sions  contain  9  classes  each,  as  follows: 

Division  i  grades  4B-8B 
Division  2  grades  4B-8B 
Division  3 — grades  1A-4A 
Division  4-  grades  1A-4A 

I'he  program  shows  how  each’ of  the  divisions  of  one  school 
is  employed  while  the  other  school  occupies  the  classrooms 
for  academic  work.  Thus,  for  the  fir.st  period,  Division  i 
of  the  Y  school  is  in  the  auditorium ;  Division  2  is  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  shops  and  laboratories;  Division  3  is  at 
play  ;  and  Division  4  is  engaged  in  home  duties,  religious 
instruction  in  churches,  library,  or  excursion  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  period.  Divisions  2  and  4  continue  where 
they  are,  while  i  and  3  exchange  places.  In  other  words, 
auditorium  and  play  periods  are  40  minutes  long,  while 
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shop,  church,  and  others,  have  8o-minute  periods.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  periods  the  Y  school  occupies  the  class¬ 
rooms,  while  the  X  school  is  distributed  among  the  special 
activities  as  shown  in  the  program. 

PERIODS 

'riiere  are  lo  periods  a  day.  All  are  40  minutes  in  length 
except  the  5th  and  6th,  which  are  60  minutes  long.  One 
of  these  long  periods  is  used  by  each  school  for  luncheon 
and  the  other  for  reading.  Reading  and  language  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  time  devoted  to  English.  This  amounts  to 
100  minutes  a  day  for  each  class  and  grade,  or  500  minutes 
per  week.  The  subjects  included  under  reading  and 
language  vary  in  different  grades,  in  -accordance  with  the 
emphasis  demanded  by  the  Course  of  vStudy.  Thus,  in 
8B  reading  means  memory,  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
penmanship,  reading,  composition.  In  lA  reading  means 
word  study,  word  building,  phonics,  reading.  Language 
varies  in  a  similar  way.  Any  combination  will  do  that 
fills  up  one  hour  for  reading  each  day  and  40  minutes  for 
language.  The  combinations  here  reported  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  because  a  teacher  who  has  the  meaning  and  use 
of  words  should  also  teach  spelling  and  derivation. 

ECONOMY  OF  OPERATION 

Under  all  other  systems  of  organization  known  to  me, 
each  regular  class  has  a  teacher  and  all  special  work  in 
shops  is  done  by  additional  teachers.  Thus,  before  re¬ 
organization,  P.  vS.  45  had  72  regular  classes,  72  regular 
teachers,  2  manual  training  teachers,  and  one  cooking 
teacher,  6r  a  total  of  75  teachers.  'I'he  Gary  program  re¬ 
quires  no  more  teachers  than  the  school  had  before,  yet  it 
provides  manual  training  for  boys  of  grades  5A-8B  (before 
only  for  grades  7A-8B);  gardening  for  the  same  grades; 
pottery;  carpentry;  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery  and 
cooking  for  girls  (grades  5B-8B) ;  and  ])rinting  for  boys 
and  girls  (5A-8B). 

How  is  this  apparent  miracle  accomplished?  By  the 
application  of  scientific  management  to  school  organiza- 
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tion.  lH)r  instance,  we  have  seen  that  the  regular  academic 
work  done  in  the  classrooms  arithmetic,  language,  reading, 
history,  geography,  music  requires  220  minutes  a  day. 
The  teachers  work  five  hours,  or  300  minutes;  hence  by  de¬ 
partmentalizing  the  work,  we  require  for  72  classes,  15,120 
minutes  per  day  (220  X  72).  Since  each  teacher  works 
300  minutes,  we  need  (15,120  300)  52  teachers.  Fif¬ 

teen  of  the  teachers  have  two  reading  (one  hour)  periods 
a  day;  hence  they  can  take  only  four  40-minute  periods. 
This  gives  a  teaching  day  of  only  280  minutes.  On  this 
account  we  need  two  additional  academic  teachers,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  up  to  54.  We  have  the  auditoriums  in  use 
eight  periods  a  day,  and  we  need  four  teachers  for  this 
duty.  Hence  we  must  have  58  teachers  to  do  the  academic 
teaching  and  auditorium  work  of  72  classes.  This  releases 
14  teaching  positions  which  we  assign  to  specialists  in  science, 
art,  and  the  various  vocational  shops.  The  school  pro¬ 
gram,  therefore,  requires  no  more  service  of  individual 
class  teachers  than  the  ordinary  five-hour  school,  yet  it 
provides  a  rich  program  of  study,  work,  and  play  which 
keeps  the  children  busy  from  8.30  to  3.50.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  P.  S.  45  under  the  Gary  program 
costs  very  little  more  per  capita  than  it  did  under  the  old 
system,  when  90  per  cent  of  the  children  were  on  a  four- 
hour  day  and  had  only  the  barren  bookish  education  of 
the  traditional  school. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

I  have  already  explained  that  the  work  of  a  Gary  school 
is  divided  into  regular  and  special,  the  regular  work  being 
done  in  classrooms  by  58  teachers  for  72  classes.  The 
special  work  in  P.  S.  45  for  the  present  is  limited  to  the 
following : 

(i)  Manual  training,  (2)  Cooking,  (3)  Millinery,  (4) 
Dressmaking,  (5)  Drawing,  (6)  Science,  (7)  ‘Printing,  (8) 
Carpentry,  (9)  Gardening,  (10)  Pottery,  (ii)  Excursion. 
Home,  etc.,  (12)  Auditorium,  (13)  Physical  training  (in 
gymnasium),  (14)  Play  ('including  dancing,  baseball,  and 
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quiet  games).  A  child  is  expected  to  take  work  in  one 
shop  or  studio  for  one-third  of  a  year  and  then  change  off 
to  another  activity.  Thus,  if  a  boy  has  drawing  the  first 
thirteen  weeks,  he  will  take  science  the  next  term,  and  some 
manual  activity  like  manual  training,  gardening,  or  print¬ 
ing  the  last  term.  The  object  of  this  rotation  is  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  experiment  with  various  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  discover  which  way  his  interest  and  talent 
lie  and  to  give  him  social  insight  and  efficiency.  The  Gary 
school  does  not  attempt  to  choose  a  career  for  a  child; 
nor  does  it  take  any  steps  which  will  necessarily  fix  his 
social  rank  or  status.  In  most  Kuropean  states  children 
are  obliged  early  to  make  a  choice — usually  at  ten  or  eleven — 
which  is  irrevocable,  and  which  destines  them  to  a  life 
of  trade  or  industry  or  a  univer.sity  education  and  a  pro¬ 
fession.  I'his  social  cleavage  is  emphasized  by  requiring 
fees  in  the  secondary  school,  while  the  education  of  the 
humbler  class  is  free.  In  this  American  democracy  of 
ours  we  want  all  the  children  to  have  equal  opportunity, 
and  we  do  not  desire  young  children  who  have  not  yet 
developed  or  discovered  their  powers  to  make  an  irrev¬ 
ocable  choice.  The  Gary  school  offers  all  children  an 
opportunity  to  become  industrially  efficient,  but  it  encour¬ 
ages  all  to  remain  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  When  a 
child  elects  to  go  into  a  shop,  his  academic  education  goes 
on  just  the  same  as  before ;  it  is  not  curtailed  in  any  respect. 
He  may  learn  the  rudiments  of  half  a  dozen  bread-winning 
arts  while  he  is  preparing  for  college. 

There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  our  city  about  this  alterna¬ 
tion  of  activities.  In  Gary  each  yearly  grade  is  divided 
into  three  parts  instead  of  two.  Thus,  in  New  York  we 
have  grades  lA,  iB,  2 A,  2B,  etc.  In  Gary  they  have 
lA,  iB,  iC;  2A,  2B,  2C,  etc.  Children,  in  other  words, 
are  promoted  every  thirteen  weeks,  instead  of  every  twenty. 
Thus  the  alternation  of  special  work  fits  the  school  organ¬ 
ization.  But  in  New  York  the  thirteen- week  period  is 
awkward.  If,  for  instance,  a  7A  boy  takes  drawing  in 
Se])tember,  he  will  go  to  science  about  December  i.  It  is 
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assumed  that  he  will  have  finished  the  7A  grade  by  that 
time,  for  he  has  drawing  every  day  for  40  minutes.  Some 
time  in  March  he  will  take,  say,  science  in  the  laboratory. 
By  this  time  he  is  in  7B.  As  he  remains  in  science  until  June, 
he  misses  the  7B  drawing.  In  view  of  this  difficulty  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  have  each  of  three  activities 
in  one  term,  making  the  terms  of  alternation  respectively 
7,  6,  and  7  weeks.  Another  way  of  effecting  the  adjust¬ 
ment  would  be  to  rearrange  the  subject  matter  of  a  year’s 
work  into  three  portions  instead  of  two.  Doubtless,  after 
the  twelve  schools  in  my  district  which  have  been  selected 
for  the  experiment  shall  have  been  transformed  into  Gary 
schools,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  principals  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

SHOPS 

A  shop  period  is  80  minutes  in  length;  and  .each  shop 
has  four  sets  of  children  a  day.  Each  shop  is  thus  used 
320  minutes  a  day. 

(1)  Manual  Training. — -'This  work  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  similar  shops  in  New  York  schools,  except  that 
it  is  more  practical.  It  aims  to  turn  out  an  industrial 
product.  It  is  not  based  on  the  formal  discipline  theory, 
as  such  work  originally  was.  Things  the  children  make 
are  for  use  in  the  school  or  home.  The  shop  is  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys;  and  all  the  children  from  the  fifth  grade  up 
have  a  chance  to  go  there. 

(2)  Carpentry.  This  shop  cooperates  with  manual  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  real  carpenter,  who  turns  out  work 
needed  in  the  repair  or  equipment  of  the  school.  His 
helpers  are  four  of  the  most  skilful  boys  found  in  each 
manual  training  class.  Sixteen  different  boys  thus  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  the  carpenter  shop  every  day. 

(3)  Cooking. — The  kitchen  is  also  very  practical.  It 
prepares  real  meals  and  sells  them  at  a  slight  profit  to 
teachers,  visitors,  and  children.  It  employs  a  teacher 
who  does  the  laboratory  or  theoretical  work,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  woman  who  directs  the  actual  cooking  and  house- 
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keeping.  'I'he  kitchen  earns  all  its  supplies  and  the  wages 
of  the  practical  woman.  Children  from  the  fifth  year 
up  learn  to  cook,  'rhey  have  a  lesson  every  day  for  thir¬ 
teen  weeks;  then  go  to  sewing,  millinery,  or  something 
else.  A  little  cashier  with  a  cash  register  in  front  of  her 
reminds  you,  as  you  leave  the  kitchen,  that  you  are  expected 
to  pay  for  your  food.  And  thus  these  little  housekeepers 
learn  not  merely  the  science  and  art  of  preparing  food, 
but  get  actual  experience  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  wife  this  economic 
as]iect  of  cookery  is  quite  as  important  as  the  matter  of 
preparing  and  serving  food. 

(4)  Millinery.  -OivXs  from  the  fifth  year  to  the  eighth 
may  learn  to  make  their  own  hats  in  P.  S.  45.  In  each  class 
there  are  some  children  from  grades  7A-8B  who  do  the  re¬ 
sponsible  work,  and  also  generally  a  few  children  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  years  who  act  as  helpers  and  observ^ers.  In 
this  way  children  live  early  in  an  atmosphere  of  industrial 
activity  and  pick  up  much  social  insight  and  technique 
quite  unconsciously  without  formal  teaching.  When  these 
younger  children  reach  the  higher  grades  they  are  already 
familiar  with  the  processes  and  all  the  usual  preliminary 
teaching  of  novices  is  unnecessary. 

(5)  Dressynaking.-  \n  this  shop,  as  in  the  others,  younger 
children  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  assist  the  older 
ones  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  children 
make  not  only  their  own  dresses  and  hats,  but  make  arti¬ 
cles  to  sell.  'I'he  sewing  is  done  by  machines  as  well  as  by 
hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  articles 
completed  by  the  girls  in  the  dressmaking  class: 


( )nc  dozen  lo-year-old  2-piece  Rus¬ 
sian  dresses. 

Two  dozen  4-year-old  i -piece  kiinotia 
dresses. 

One  dozen  nii.xt  style  dresses. 

Two  dozen  chemise. 

(^ne  dozen  linen  middy  blouses. 

One  dozen  kimona  nightgowns. 
Three  dozen  fancy  lawn  aprons. 


One  dozen  work  aprons. 

Two  dozen  embroidered  towels. 

One  bureau  and  one  buffet  doily. 

Three  embroidered  baby  caps. 
f)ne  set  scrim  table  and  bureau  covers. 
One  and  one-half  dozen  pairs  rompers, 
I -year-old. 
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Seventy-two  ^irls  have  accomplished  this  in  less  than 
three  months. 

(6)  Pottery. — We  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  potter 
who  comes  from  the  Five  Towns  in  England,  made  famous  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  He  knows  pottery;  for  that  is  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Five  Towns;  and  he  knows  every  street  and  alley 
and  public  square  and  house  mentioned  by  Bennett  in  his 
books.  Pottery  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the 
typical  occupations  of  the  race  by  which  man  provides 
for  himself  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  “Art  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thought  simply  exprest, ”  says  our  potter;  and  this  is 
to  be  the  keynote  of  our  pottery.  Of  course,  everything 
1  is  so  new  that  we  have  not  developed  much  skill  as  yet. 

But  the  children  of  P.  S.  45  are  Italians,  and  they  have 
^  strongly  marked  artistic  instincts.  So  we  are  expecting 

)  great  things.  The  A-B-C  of  pottery  is  getting  acquainted 

with  the  properties  of  clay.  If  it  is  too  soft,  it  will  not 
retain  the  shape  the  potter  wishes  to  impress  upon  it.  If 
I  it  is  too  hard  it  loses  the  plasticity  which  the  artist  re¬ 

quires.  We  have  been  occupied  chiefly  with  the  alphabet 
of  the  art,  but  have  a  few  beautiful  pieces  to  our  credit. 

T  (7)  Priutery. — The  print  shop  has  been  successful  from 

the  start.  It  is  well  equipt,  tho  still  located  in  an  im¬ 
properly  lighted  room  in  the  cellar.  Boys  and  girls  are 
)  learning  the  art.  Most  of  those  who  have  elected  print- 

^  ing  are  from  the  sixth  grade,  but  seven  are  in  8B.  In  three 

months  one  can  expect  little  proficiency;  but  the  shop  has 
i  already  turned  out  all  sorts  of  blanks  for  use  in  the  school 

and  a  book  of  the  children’s  poetry  which  has  elicited 
favorable  comment.  This  shop  furnishes  excellent  supple¬ 
mentary  drill  in  English. 

(8)  Gardening.- — Forty-eight  boys  are  engaged  eighty 
minutes  a  day  in  garden  work.  What  a  fine  chance  for 
the  boy  with  an  over-supply  of  animal  spirits!  The  school 
has  three  separate  gardens— all  contributed  without  cost 
to  the  board  of  education.  An  unsightly  corner  opposite 
the  school  premises  was  graded,  fenced,  and  planted  by 
■  the  boys  of  the  school  in  cooperation  with  an  adult  Italian 
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who  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  garden  during  vacation  for 
a  share  of  its  product.  Five  acres  of  unimproved  land  in 
Bronx  Park  were  turned  over  to  us  by  the  very  obliging 
and  efficient  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle. 
vStill  another  plot  is  loaned  to  us  by  Fordham  University 
and  is  being  cultivated  by  the  children  of  the  ungraded 
classes.  This  is  the  way  one  of  the  children  feels  about 
the  garden  work: 

“How  we  have  watched  it  grow!  How  we  have  longed 
to  be  out  in  the  warm  sunlight,  helping  the  out-door  class 
with  its  flower  beds,  guiding  the  blind  class  over  the  rough 
places,  assisting  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  vegetable 
patch,  for  we  all  love  the  garden.” 

(9)  Science.  -Our  laboratories  are  not  yet  equipt  for 
individual  experiments  of  pupils.  One  of  the  rooms  has 
no  special  equipment  at  all ;  the  other  is  an  ordinary  science 
room  such  as  we  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work. 
It  has  a  demonstration  table  with  a  supply  of  water  and 
gas.  But  our  little  scientists  seem  to  be  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  .work.  The  fact  that  they  have  a  lesson 
every  day  helps  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  at  a  high  mark. 
The  real  Gary  laboratory  has  the  same  sort  of  equipment 
that  we  find  in  our  best  high  schools.  If  we  are  ever  to 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  real  laboratories,  I  feel  sure  that 
our  science  work  will  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  we  now  have  in  elementary  education.  In  these 
classes  some  children  from  the  sixth  grade  meet  with  those 
of  the  last  two  years.  In  the  absence  of  proper  equipment 
this  arrangement  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  very  satisfactory. 
In  a  real  laboratory  the  younger  children  act  as  assistants 
to  the  older  and  thus  learn  the  technique  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  by  observation.  But  as  long  as  the  teacher 
has  to  make  the  experiment  for  the  class  the  little  assis¬ 
tants  have  no  one  to  assist.  However,  as  our  course  of 
study  prescribes  no  science  work  of  any  kind  for  the  sixth 
year,  what  these  children  get  in  our  science  room  is  clear 
gain  for  them. 

(10)  yjrawmg.— Drawing  is  done  by  two  specialists  in 
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studios.  So  we  say  when  we  think  of  the  future.  As  yet 
the  studios  are  just  two  ordinary  classrooms,  'fhe  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  lesson  of  forty  minutes  every  day  for  thirteen 
weeks. 

THE  AUDITORIUM 

P.  S.  45  has  a  fine  auditorium  seating  about  four  hun¬ 
dred,  equipt  with  a  moving  picture  booth,  a  screen  for 
stereopticon,  a  grand  piano,  and  a  victrola.  The  board  of 
education  originally  intended  that  this  large  room,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  classroom  units  and  costing  approximately  $60,- 
000  (at  the  usual  rate  of  $8,000  per  classroom  unit),  should 
be  used  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  So  the  time  schedule 
of  the  course  of  study  informs  us.  In  this  way  400  chil¬ 
dren  could  use  it  75  minutes  a  week.  By  the  Gary  plan 
3,000  children  use  the  auditorium  40  minutes  a  day.  It  is 
in  continuous  operation  for  320  minutes.  E^very  good 
principal  knows,  and  every  citizen  who  was  once  a  pupil 
under  a  good  principal  knows  what  a  fine  opportunity 
the  general  assembly  affords  for  the  creation  of  ethical 
standards,  school  spirit,  and  high  ideals  of  life.  Here  the 
head  of  the  school  may  impress  himself  indelibly  upon  the 
heart  of  every  child.  What  a  pity,  then,  that  in  the  past 
we  have  made  so  little  use  of  this  magnificent  opportunity. 
Fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  school, 
when  we  might  have  had  40  minutes  for  all  the  children 
without  encroaching  upon  their  study  time. 

The  value,  scope,  type,  and  variety  of  the  assembly  ex¬ 
ercises  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the 
directing  head.  The  Gary  school  uses  the  auditorium 
to  bring  before  all  the  children  specimens  of  the  work  of 
every  department.  This  is  the  only  chance  children  of 
one  class  have  to  learn  what  their  friends  in  other  classes 
are  doing.  In  P.  S.  45  we  have  much  singing.  We  also 
have  dancing  and  gymnastics.  Some  mornings  are  given 
up  to  authors  whom  children  love.  Thus,  we  have  had 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  days,  when  children  would  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  and  recite  scores  of  his  poems  of  child¬ 
hood.  We  have  had  grand  opera  days,  when  the  victrola 
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(purchased  by  the  school)  would  permit  the  children  to 
hear  the  great  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  house. 
We  have  had  plays  written,  coached,  staged,  and  performed 
by  the  children.  Some  of  these  literary  and  musical  pro¬ 
grams  are  organized  and  graded  so  as  to  run  through  an 
entire  month  or  term. 

PLAY 

Every  child  in  P.  S.  45  has  40  minutes  of  play  time  in 
school.  If  we  had  more  room  we  might  have  more.  We 
are  sadly  cramped  for  play  space.  We  use  the  basement, 
the  gymnasium  (only  one  and  a  half  classroom  units), 
the  street,  and  a  vacant  lot.  In  bad  weather  we  have  to 
abandon  the  street  and  lot  and  play  in  the  yard.  The 
basement,  however,  on  such  occasions,  is  terribly  over¬ 
crowded  and  insufficient!}'  ventilated.  Additional  play 
room  is  absolutely  essential,  and  the  board  of  education 
should  at  once  acquire  for  the  school  the  vacant  lot  which 
we  now'  use  for  l)lay  purposes.  There  are  four  teachers 
w'ho  direct  the  play  two  women  and  two  men.  Nine 
classes  are  at  play  at  one  time  and  the  play  spaces  are  in 
use  continuously.  The  asphalted  street  in  front  of  the 
school  is  officially  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  during  school 
hours  and  makes  an  excellent  playground  in  fair  weather. 

THE  pupils’  point  OK  VIEW. 

From  the  above  account  one  learns  how  this  school 
impresses  an  adult  onlooker.  How  does  it  look  from  within 
to  the  pupil?  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question 
I  became  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  classes  for  one  entire  school 
day.  The  class  I  joined  was  an  8B  boys. 

From  8.30  to  9. 10  we  had  history  in  Room  412  by  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Condon.  The  lesson  was  a  discussion  of  the 
important  dates  of  the  grade. 

From  9.10  to  9.50  we  had  geography  in  Room  304 
under  Mr.  Julius  W.  Meyers.  The  lesson  was  a  discussion 
of  industries  and  occupations  as  dependent  upon  climate 
and  surface.  The  particular  topics  treated  were  coal  and 
silver  production,  quarrying,  and  water  power.  The 
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children  were  taught  the  use  of  reference  books,  and  were 
making  outlines  in  their  notebooks.  I  considered  the  les¬ 
son  in  every  way  admirable. 

From  9.50  to  10.30  we  were  in  the  auditorium,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Condon;  Mr.  Meyers  at  the  piano. 
Mrs.  Patrick  led  the  assembly  singing.  The  principle 
exercises,  aside  from  the  singing,  consisted  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  play  entitled.  The  star  wife,  which  was  written 
by  an  8 A  girl  by  the  name  of  Rose  Gise.  First  the  story 
was  told  by  Elsie  Welden,  another  8 A  girl.  The  story  is 
well  written.  The  dramatization  was  crude,  as  it  was  the 
children’s  own  idea  and  had  never  been  rehearsed  by  a 
teacher.  The  school  was  intensely  interested  in  the  play. 

From  10.30  to  ii.io  we  had  play.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  squads.  One  squad  went  to  the  play¬ 
ground  across  the  way  and  played  baseball.  Another 
squad  was  divided  up  into  leaders  who  were  put  in  charge 
of  squads  of  smaller  children,  directing  their  play.  The 
men  in  charge  of  this  play  period  were  Mr.  John  Molloy 
and  Mr.  Harold  N.  Lefkowitz.  These  two  men,  with  the 
aid  of  the  8B  leaders  already  mentioned,  conduct  the  play 
activity  of  five  squads. 

From  1 1 . 10  to  12 . 10  we  had  lunch. 

From  12. 10  to  i .  10  we  had  reading  in  Room  304  under 
Mr.  Meyers.  Subject:  The  play  of  Julius  Caesar.  The 
boys  have  made  an  outline  of  the  play,  act  by  act  and  scene 
by  scene,  and  were  engaged  in  reading  scene  first  of  act 
two.  They  were  very  much  interested  and  the  lesson 
was  very'  satisfactory. 

From  1 . 10  to  1.50  we  were  again  in  Room  304  under 
Mr.  Meyers  in  language.  'I'his  time  the  lesson  consisted 
of  a  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  more  particularly  the 
person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

[  From  1 .50  to  2.30  we  were  in  Room  310  for  arithmetic 
under  Mr.  Alfred  Rado.  He  taught  compound  interest. 
One  section  w’as  always  working  at  the  board  and  the  other 
section  at  the  seats.  After  each  problem  errors  on  the 
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board  were  pointed  out  and  questions  answered.  The 
teaching  seemed  to  me  excellent. 

From  2.30  to  3.50  the  class  was  divided  up  for  special 
activities.  Thirteen  went  to  the  shop  for  manual  training: 
nineteen  went  to  the  science  room;  and  nine  went  to  Bronx 
Park  for  gardening.  As  the  garden  is  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  school,  I  did  not  go  to  the  garden.  I  divided  my 
time  between  the  shop  and  the  science  room.  The  science 
room  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  Jansen.  The  section 
consists  of  the  19  8B  boys  already  mentioned,  and  some 
6th  year  children  who  are  assigned  to  this  room  to  observe 
the  older  boys.  These  boys  are  here  because  the  school  is 
not  yet  equipt  with  all  the  shops  it  needs.  I  do  not  think, 
neither  does  the  principal,  that  the  6th  year  boys  should 
be  with  the  8th  year  boys  for  this  work,  but  pending  the 
construction  of  shops  we  think  it  is  better  to  have  them 
here  than  to  send  them  to  the  street.  The  lesson  consisted 
of  a  brief  explanation  of  a  pin-hole  camera.  The  boys 
were  asked  to  make  these  at  home  as  they  had  opportunity. 
The  rest  of  the- hour  was  taken  up  by  considering  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  air,  the  making  of  oxygen,  and  various  ex¬ 
periments  of  combustion  in  oxygen,  together  with  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  thus  developed,  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  chiefly  the  hygiene  of  air. 

The  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Baumritter.  In 
addition  to  the  thirteen  8B  boys,  he  has  seven  6th  year 
boys  as  helpers.  Three  of  the  8B  boys  are  assigned  to  the 
carpenter  as  helpers.  The  objects  under  construction  are 
the  folloyving: 

Telephone  stand 

Tabaret. 

Library  table. 

Library  lamp. 

I  enjoyed  the  day  very  much  and  am  sure  that  the  day 
was  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  boys  as  well  as  pleasant. 
It  was  a  long  day  and  probably  satisfies  all  the  demands 
of  the  boy  for  play  and  work. 


China  closet. 
Music  cabinet. 
Costumer. 
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DISCIPLINE 

Some  visitors  to  P.  S.  45  are  shocked  by  what  they  think 
is  lax  discipline.  They  see  the  children,  while  the  changes 
between  periods  occur,  walking  thru  the  yards  and  halls 
without  line  formation  and  talking  to  each  other.  In  the 
auditorium,  too,  they  see  less  rigidity  than  is  customary 
in  our  New  York  schools. 

(1)  Class  Discipline— In  the  recitation  rooms,  however, 
where  the  academic  teaching  is  done,  the  visitor  finds  the 
same  sort  of  discipline  that  any  good  teacher  demands. 
On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  freedom  which 
children  enjoy  on  the  playground  and  in  the  halls  is  liberty 
which  is  given  to  them;  it  is  not  liberty  which  they  take. 
It  will  be  found  further  that  the  freedom  is  quite  innocent 
and  harmless.  There  is  no  evidence  of  viciousness  in  the 
form  of  defaced  walls  or  desks.  So  far  as  outward  appear¬ 
ances  go  the  children  are  not  conscious  of  doing  any  wrong. 

(2)  Theory  of  Discipline. — This  brings  up  the  general 
question  of  what  is  good  school  discipline.  Certain  known 
dates  make  it  evident  that  Mr.  Wirt  owes  nothing  to  Mme. 
Montessori.  It  is  but  eight  years  since  the  opening  of 
the  fiist  Children’s  House  in  Rome,  and  only  three  years 
since  her  method  'was  given  to  the  American  public  in 
authorized  form.  Mr.  Wirt  has  had  his  plans  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  fourteen  years  and  the  Gary  schools  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  him  about  the  time  when  Mme.  Montessori  first 
began  the  application  of  her  method  to  normal  children. 

Yet  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  A  visitor  to  Gary,  familiar  with  the  Montessori 
method,  will  at  once  exclaim:  “Why,  here  is  Montessori 
discipline  applied  to  elementary  and  high  school  grades.’’ 
The  children  of  Gary  have  achieved  freedom.  They  sing 
and  chatter  as  they  wander  or  skip  thru  the  wide  corridors 
of  the  school.  They  have  no  fear  of  authority;  yet  they 
do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  good  breeding  and  they  con¬ 
serve  the  collective  interest.  They  are  not  strapped  to 
stationary  desks  for  five  hours  a  day.  They  sit  in  such 
desks  about  two  hundred  minutes  and  then  they  are  scat- 
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tered  among  studios,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  shops,  where  they  have  abundant  freedom 
of  movement  and  expression.  Self-direction  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  objectivity  of  learning,  on  which  Dr. 
Montessori  insists,  is  characteristic  of  Gary;  for  science 
is  taught  in  well-equipt  laboratories,  where  the  child  makes 
his  own  observations  and  experiments;  and  construction 
work  in  shops  is  done  as  nearly  as  possible  under  real  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions.  Play  is  directed  by  teachers  and  older 
children,  but  not  so  rigidly  supervised  that  it  becomes 
work. 

When  I  first  read  Mme.  Montessori’s  book  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  say:  “It  is  all  very  well  for  the  kindergarten, 
but  it  can  not  be  applied  to  older  children.”  Since  my 
visit  to  Gary  I  am  obliged  to  modify  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Wirt  has  broken  down  the  excessive  rigidity  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  school  of  which  Mme.  Montessori  complains,  and 
has  given  us  the  freedom  of  the  Houses  of  Children  in  a 
wholesome  school  of  study,  work,  and  play,  which,  like 
the  Casa  dei  Bambini,  takes  care  of  the  child  all  day,  gives 
him  reasonable  freedom  and  abundant  opportunity  for 
self-direction  and  self-expression. 

P.  S.  45  has  pretty  accurately  reproduced  the  Gary 
discipline,  because  Mr.  Patri,  the  principal,  believes  in  that 
sort  of  discipline.  But  if  others  of  my  principals  prefer 
some  other  kind  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them.  The  Gary 
system  is  not  a  finished  machine,  but  a  plastic  organism 
capable  of  infinite  adjustments.  A  principal  of  a  Gary 
school  can  have  any  sort  of  discipline  he  likes.  If  he  loves 
a  maximum  amount  of  freedom,  he  will  have  Mr.  Patri’s 
kind  or  Mr.  Wirt’s  kind.  If  he  prefers  the  military  or 
semi-military  kind,  I  believe  he  can  have  that  without 
destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  Gary  idea.  But  even  in 
our  most  rigidly  governed  schools  the  children  in  shops, 
kitchen,  and  playground  enjoy  reasonable  freedom  of 
speech  and  action;  and  as  a  Gary  school  devotes  so  much 
more  time  and  space  to  these  special  activities,  it  naturally 
affords  a  larger  proportion  of  legitimate  freedom  to  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  traditional  school. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CRP:DIT 

'I'he  characteristic  feature  of  the  vocational  side  of  the 
(jary  schools  is  that  the  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  pedantic  notions  of  the  schoolmaster  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  the  industrial  conditions  of  actual  life  are  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  school  program.  The  product  of  the  shops 
must  meet  the  standard  of  the  trade  in  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship.  The  school  repairs  and  much  of  the  school  equip¬ 
ment  are  the  work  of  the  shops.  In  Gary  this  work  is 
financed  by  crediting  a  certain  part  of  the  maintenance 
fund  to  each  shop.  When  another  department  orders 
material  or  secures  labor  from  any  shop,  that  department 
is  debited  for  the  service  at  trade  rates  and  the  shop  re¬ 
ceives  credit.  vSome  such  plan  should  at  once  be  devised 
in  New  York.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  more  than  a 
hundred  shops  in  the  twelv'e  schools  of  my  district  whose 
reorganization  has  been  authorized  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  P.  S.  45  is  to  have  a  forge  and  a  foundry.  Probably 
none  of  the  other  schools  will  have  these  two  shops;  but 
they  will  need  castings  and  forgings  which  P.  S.  45  can 
furnish;  and  there  should  ])e  inaugurated  a  system  whereby 
debits  and  credits  for  such  work  may  be  centrally  recorded. 
In  this  way  the  city  will  be  able  to  cause  its  maintenance 
fund  to  perform  the  double  service  of  keeping  the  schools 
in  repair  and  educating  the  children  who  do  the  work. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

Our  program  in  P.  vS.  45  is  so  arranged  that  Divisions 
3  and  4  of  the  X  and  Y  schools  may  be  excused  for  religious 
instruction  in  churches.  This  includes  the  children  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  course.  Division  4  of  the  Y  school 
may  be  excused  for  religious  instruction  for  80  minutes 
from  8.30  to  9.50.  During  the  next  80-minute  period, 
from  9.50  to  II .  10,  Division  4  of  the  X  school  is  excused. 
From  1 . 10  to  2.30  Division  3  of  the  Y  school  may  go; 
and  from  2.30  to  3.50  Division  3  of  the  X  school  is  avail¬ 
able.  Thus  the  churches  are  able  to  employ  religious 
teachers  for  220  minutes  during  school  hours,  and  our  pro- 
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s;ram  is  so  arranged  that  these  children  have  8o  minutes  of 
free  time  each  day,  which  is  not  taken  out  of  the  five  hours 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  and  which  may  be  employed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parents.  The  program  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article  shows  that  no  children  are  sent  to  church 
from  school  and  back  again  to  school  in  the  same  half-day 
session.  They  stop  at  the  church  on  their  way  to  school  or 
on  their  way  home  from  school.  If  they  were  not  at  church 
they  would  be  at  home  or  on  the  street.  The  school  has 
not  room  to  care  for  them  for  more  than  five  hours. 

I{ven  while  P.  S.  45  was  a  part-time  school.  Rev.  Father 
J.  A.  Caffuzzi  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
927  Hast  187th  Street,  picked  up  some  of  our  children  when 
we  sent  them  out  upon  the  street  and  gave  them  religious 
instruction  between  the  sessions  of  our  classes.  He  was  the 
first  (and  thus  far  the  only  one)  to  avail  himself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  the  Gary  program  offers  for  more  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  religion. 

The  religious  organizations  of  New  York  are  profoundly 
interested  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Gary  plan 
for  religious  instruction  by  the  churches.  How  to  separate 
secular  from  religious  instruction  in  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
each  form  of  instruction  for  the  full  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child,  is  the  problem  which  educators 
have  tried  to  solve  for  many  years;  and  a  committee  has 
been  organized  here  which  will  endeavor  to  work  out 
some  way  of  solving  this  vexing  problem. 

The  Interchurch  Committee  on  Religious  Education 
which  has  been  appointed  for  this  work  is  as  follows: 

Catholics  (4) — Hon.  John  Whalen,  206  Broadway,  City; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Brady,  P.  S.  177,  46  Monroe  vStreet,  City; 
Miss  Catharine  McCann,  P.  S.  17,  Forty-seventh  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue;  Rev.  Dr.  Caffuzzi,  627  East  187th 
Street,  City. 

Jews  (4) — ^Rev.  Dr.  Periera  Mendes,  99  Central  Park 
West;  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  Harris,  254  East  103rd  Street: 
Rev.  J.  L.  Magnes,  356  Second  Avenue,  United  Hebrew 
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Charities;  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  P.  vS.  62,  Hester  and  Essex 
Streets. 

Episcopalians  (4)  Bishop  F.  Courtney,  31  East  Seventy- 
first  Street;  Very  Rev.  William  H.  Pott,  2041  Fifth  Avenue; 
Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens,  St.  Ann’s  Rectory,  141st  Street  and 
St.  Ann’s  Avenue;  Dr.  Abby  Porter  Iceland,  420  West 
Twentieth  Street. 

Baptists  (2) — Rev.  Albert  G.  Lawson,  Ocean  View  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  ;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Boville,  Bible  House. 

Methodists  (3)-  -Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  150  Fifth  Avenue; 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Flint,  1294  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn;  Rev. 
Allen  MacRossie,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

Congregationalists  (2) — The  Rev.  Lewis  '1'.  Reed,  335 
Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.D.,  121  West  Eighty-fifth  Street. 

Presbyterians  (4) — Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  336  West 
86th  Street;  Dr.  Harlen  G.  Mendenhall,  31 1  West  75th 
Street;  Dr.  Paul  vS.  Lembach,  600  West  146th  Street;  Dr. 
Walter  Laidlaw,  200  Fifth  Avenue. 

Lutherans  (2) — The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  U.  Wenner,  319  East 
19th  Street. 

Moravians  (i)  The  Rt.  Rev.  Morris  W.  Leibert,  112 
Lexington  Avenue. 

Reformed  Church  (2) — The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cobb,  D.D., 
West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street;  Darwin  L. 
Bardwell,  13 1  St.  Mark’s  Place,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Universalists  (i) — The  Rev.  Frank  Oliver  Hall,  D.D.,  4 
West  Seventy-sixth  Street. 

Unitarians  (i) — O.  Ellery  Edwards,  233  Broadway,  City. 

Disciples  of  Christ  (i) — The  Rev.  James  M.  Phillputt, 
D.D.,  142  West  Eighty-first  Street. 

Non-Conformist — Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  230  West  Ninety- 
seventh  Street. 

And  one  representative  for  each  of  the  following  de¬ 
nominations:  Evangelical,  Friends,  Greek  Catholic,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Episcopal. 

This  committee  is  ready  to  extend  the  work  to  all  the  Gary 
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schools  of  The  Bronx  as  soon  as  the  new  program  shall 
have  gone  into  effect.^ 

LIMITATIONS 

I'he  school  has  a  modified  Gary  program,  but  it  lacks 
very  many  of  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  alternation  of  study,  work,  and  play.  Our  most 
serious  handicap  is  lack  of  play  room.  Unless  the  board 
of  education  secures  more  play  space  we  shall  never  be  able 
properly  to  care  for  three  thousand  children  on  inclement 
days.  Our  basement  and  gymnasium  are  overcrowded 
now  all  the  time.  It  is  this  congestion  which  gives  some 
of  our  visitors  the  impression  that  a  Gary  school  is  con¬ 
fusing  and  nerve-racking.  We  have  three  classes  in  the 
gymnasium  at  a  time.  One  class  is  quite  sufficient.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  changes  the  halls  are  crowded.  This  is  because 
the  school  was  meant  to  accommodate  about  half  as  many 
children  as  are  now  using  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  future 
the  halls  of  .school  buildings  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  wide. 
Teachers’  rooms  and  toilets  are  also  inadequate,  for  the 
reavSon  that  the  number  using  these  facilities  is  nearly  double 
the  number  planned  for.  Our  garden  space  is  generous, 
but  it  is  all  contributed;  and  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
to  give  it  up,  except  the  portion  which  is  in  Bronx  Park. 
If  future  park  commissioners  are  as  enlightened  as  the 
present  incumbent  we  shall  always  keep  that. 

Most  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  are  not  properly 
located  and  equipt.  For  instance,  the  room  used  by  the 
cooking  classes  as  a  laboratory  is  little  more  than  a  closet. 
The  sewing  class  is  housed  in  a  teachers’  room.  The  pot¬ 
tery  is  in  a  dark  cellar,  where  artificial  light  is  always  neces¬ 
sary.  The  drawing  and  music  studios  have  only  the 
equipment  of  an  ordinary  classroom.  One  science  room 
has  a  demonstration  table,  the  other  has  no  special  equip¬ 
ment. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  carried  on  a  better  debate 
in  public  meetings  and  the  press,  on  the  religious  phase  here  described.  As 
religious  teaching  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Gary  system,  Imt  merely  a  possi¬ 
ble  opportunity,  the  agitation  now  going  on  may  result  in  the  idol  elimina¬ 
tion  of  religious  teaching  in  connection  with  the  Gary  schools  in  New  York. 
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By  reason  of  these  limitations  we  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  proper  teaching  for  some  of  the  subjects.  In  cer¬ 
tain  grades  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  all  the  musical 
instruction  in  assemblies.  Formal  gymnastics  have  also 
suffered  on  account  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gymnasium. 
By  reconstructing  the  program  w^c  can  provide  for  class¬ 
room  music  in  the  departmental  system;  but  I  fear  gym¬ 
nastics  will  suffer  in  certain  grades  until  our  new  gym¬ 
nasium  shall  hav^e  been  completed. 

EXPECTATIONS 

But  if  our  limitations  are  annoying  our  e.xpectations  are 
correspondingly  encouraging.  Money  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  additional  land  and  the  erection  of  an  annex 
to  our  present  building.  The  new'  structure  is  to  provide 
adequate  quarters  for  the  domestic  arts  department,  in¬ 
cluding  sewing,  millinery,  and  cooking;  also  a  forge,  a  foun¬ 
dry,  a  gymnasium,  pools,  showers,  and  a  number  of  studios 
and  academic  classrooms. 

EVALUATIONS 

Manifestly  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  of  P.  S.  45  under  its  new  organization.  In 
the  first  place,  the  school  itself  is  only  two  years  old;  and 
any  new  school,  gathering  its  teachers  and  pupils  from 
many  quarters,  is  relatively  crude.  Traditions  must  be 
established,  standards  set  up,  plans  made,  new  teachers 
trained,  a  thousand  details  of  organization  perfected,  before 
a  new  school  can  do  its  best  work.  P.  S.  45  had  been  in 
existence  but  eighteen  months  when  it  was  called  upon  to 
Garyize  itself.  Under  the  new  regime  it  has  worked  four 
months.  For  a  number  of  weeks  after  reorganization  we 
had  no  sort  of  equipment  for  special  activities.  Structural 
changes  were  required  in  the  shops,  raw  material,  tools, 
and  machinery  had  to  be  secured.  For  many  months  to 
come  we  shall  have  to  limp  along  as  best  we  may  until  our 
annex  is  completed.  I  estimate  that  it  will  be  four  years 
at  least  before  a  fair  attempt  can  be  made  to  measure  the 
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value  of  the  new  type  of  school.  To  undertake  such  a 
thing  now  is  to  imitate  the  child  who  plants  a  seed  in  the 
morning  and  digs  it  up  at  night  to  see  whether  it  has 
sprouted. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Superintendent  of  Schcoi.s 
New  York  City 


Ill 

THE  AMERICAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY' 

In  attempting  today  to  follow  from  afar  the  usage  which 
allots  to  the  president  of  the  year  the  pleasant  honor  of 
presenting  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Association’s 
annual  meeting,  may  I  be  excused  or  at  least  be  dealt  gently 
with,  if  instead  of  unfolding  a  definite  topic  I  undertake 
to  sweep  together  a  wide  variety  of  scattered  and  mostly 
commonplace  items  which  taken  in  the  mass  may  help 
to  characterize  the  present  status  within  its  evolving  fate 
of  the  American  State  University. 

It  is  an  utterly  unique  type  of  educational  institution, 
representing  a  crude  blend  of  the  American  privately  en¬ 
dowed  college  and  the  European  state  university  in  process 
of  vigorous  adjustment  to  the  expansive  needs  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  central  and  western  communities  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  stellar  phenomenon  it  may  well  appear  to 
the  vision  of  the  lay  observer  more  as  orbit  than  as  matter, 
and  seem  likely  unless  subjected  to  frequent  “surveys” 
to  wander  out  of  reach  like  some  of  the  asteroids. 

It  is  far  removed  in  machinery  and  temper  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  say,  e.  g.,  the  German  state  university.  The  latter 
is  shaped  to  the  uses  of  the  upper  classes  and  is  not,  like 
the  former,  based  upon  the  free  public  high  school,  but 
upon  the  fee-charging,  aristocratic  gymnasium.  It  does 
not  include  in  its  body  the  technological  schools.  It  is 
a  place  of  learned  rendezvous,  rather  than  a  body  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  ordered  curriculums.  It  knows  nothing 
of  prerequisites  and  units,  and  still  less  of  credits  for  dra¬ 
matics,  physical  culture,  and  dancing.  It  knows  nothing 
of  studious  constraints  distributed  thru  the  years,  but  re¬ 
lies  for  formal  test  and  spur  solely  upon  the  black  cloud 

*  President’s  address  delivered  before  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  30,  1915. 
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of  thesis  and  examination  impending  from  the  end  of  the 
course.  Even  this  affects  scarcely  more  than  one  in  four 
of  the  students,  and  he  must  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  the  risk.  P'or  each  lecture  course  the  student 
pays  a  fee  to  the  professor  and  he  is  presumed  to  take  such 
courses  either  for  information  and  stimulus  he  hopes  to 
gain  or  directly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  final  examination. 
In  the  chilly  facts  of  practise  all  this  turns  out  far  less  ideal 
than  it  promises  in  sound,  and  European  professors  are  often 
found  wishing  they  might  introduce  some  features  of  the 
American  definiteness  to  relieve  them  of  the  wasteful  idling 
which  their  system  entails;  but  they  find  no  place  at  which 
to  begin  without  overturning  all,  and  the  benefits  of  their 
simplicity  and  freedom  are  too  plain  to  set  at  risk. 

'Hie  plain  fact  is  the  two  systems  are  so  wide  apart  in 
manner  and  spirit  as  not  to  be  comparable.  P'or  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  our  university  scheme  and  type  we  borrowed  much 
stimulus  and  some  machinery  from  Europe,  but  we  are  well 
past  borrowing  now.  In  plain  mechanism  such  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  laboratories  and  the  handling  of  libraries  and  in 
practical  devices  for  keeping  large  bodies  of  students  at 
work  we  are  now  well  ahead.  If  there  is  borrowing  in  the 
future  it  will  proceed  in  the  reversed  direction,  by  Europe 
from  America.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  note  that  the  American  state  university  is  now  a  thoroly 
American  institution  shapen  on  American  needs. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  our  older  type  of  privately 
endowed  universities  is  distinctly  and  thoroly  American. 
These  institutions  have  had  indeed  their  roots  longer  in 
American  soil.  They  have  shared  longer  the  vicissitudes 
of  American  life  and  history;  they  have  longer  memories. 
Their  studies,  their  policy,  and  their  method  are  less  likely 
to  correspond  to  the  temporary  enthusiasms  of  this  or  that 
recent  period  of  the  nation’s  experience.  They  are  less 
disturbed  by  the  dust-whirls  of  fad.  It  might  indeed  in 
argument  be  contended  that  they  represent  better  than 
their  counter-parts  a  cross  section  in  time  of  the  totality 
of  American  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  presumable  that 
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the  two  types  can  never  drift  widely  apart ;  they  are  naturally 
held  together  by  the  fact  of  their  common  service  to  Amer¬ 
ican  society;  they  are  both  engaged  in  educating  young 
Americans.  Should  it,  however,  at  any  time  grow  to  be 
the  usage  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to  attend  prevailingly 
the  priv'ately  endowed  universities  and  to  receive  their 
preparation  therefor  prevailingly  in  expensive  private  schools, 
then  the  gap  will  widen  rapidly  and  the  privately  endowed 
universities  will  render  a  great  and  very  sad  contribution 
to  the  development  of  a  caste  line  within  American  society. 

Tho  the  two  university  types  are  today  not  widely  differ¬ 
entiated  they  are  apparently  not  approximating.  One 
who  has  had  occasion  to  pass  as  a  teacher  from  one  to  the 
other  has  noted  a  marked  difference  in  atmosphere,  even 
tho  he  could  not  connect  it  with  personnel  of  teachers  or 
students  or  with  specific  methods  or  appliances.  There 
are  certain  features  which  are  bound  to  contribute  regularly, 
even  tho  they  are  externals,  to  the  differentiation  of  the  state 
university,  (a)  There  is  first  and  foremost  coeducation 
w’hich  always  lends  an  air  of  painful  dutifulness  to  the  scene, 
as  well  as  of  gentle  sentiment,  (b)  Then  come  the  tech¬ 
nical  disciplines  in  engineering  which  help  to  raise  stand¬ 
ards  of  hard  work  and  to  crucify  imagination,  (c)  Agri¬ 
culture  leaves  the  door  open  and  lets  the  cold  air  in,  and 
presenting  a  cheese  or  some  other  real  thing  as  a  thesis 
brings  pain  to  the  metaphysicians,  (d)  So  long  as  religious 
worship  is  confused  with  religious  theories  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  administer  peaceably  and  hence  profitably  church 
or  chapel  in  the  state  university.  This  is  deplorable,  but 
the  loss  we  experience  will  probably  soon  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  work  which  the  different  religious  bodies  thru  our 
lack  will  be  stimulated  to  do  each  for  its  own.  (e)  The 
emergence  of  compulsory  military  drill  in  the  midst  of  a 
presumptively  educational  institution  where  otherwise  every¬ 
body,  except  the  president,  does  pretty  much  what  he  wants 
to,  is  really  a  blessing  and  a  relief  to  teacher  and  taught. 
(/)  The  absence  of  a  robust  and  frank  tuition  fee,  such  an 
one  as  would  meet,  for  instance,  one-half  the  cost  of  edu- 
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eating  a  student  undoubtedly  encourages  a  sentiment  which 
lurks  inarticulate  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  to  the  effect 
that  the  student  has  conferred  a  favor  on  the  state  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions  and  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  be  nurtured,  protected,  and  ultimately  aided  to 
employment;  all  this,  and  “my  father  is  a  taxpayer,”  and 
“I  will  see  about  this”  comes  from  the  least  worthy,  while 
the  best  are  asking  themselves  only:  “What  can  I  do  in 
loyalty  and  love  to  repay  my  university  for  the  inestimable 
gifts  she  has  lavished  upon  me?”  These  observations  must 
ever  press  home  upon  us  the  query  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  whether  it  would  not  be  fairer  to  the  state  and  all 
its  taxpayers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  students 
themselves  if  we  compelled  the  few — the  relatively  few, 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  state’s  provisions,  to  pay  a  part, 
e.  g,,  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  their  education  costs  the 
state.  An  ample  allowance  of  scholarship^ might  then  be 
used  to  jirevent  excellent  students  from  losing  thru  lack  of 
means  the  benefits  of  an  education  they  deserve.  As 
matters  stand  now,  many  students  drift  into  the,  university 
merely  because  the  high  school  is  finished  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  next  thing.  Such  abuses  as  dropping  out  of  the 
university  two  or  three  weeks  after  registering  would  be 
checked.  There  would  be  less  floating  in  and  floating  out. 
More  would  think  twice.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  lack 
of  the  tuition  fee  conditions  to  some  degree  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  state  university. 

(g)  The  query  we  have  just  raised  leads  to  another: 
is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  mass  of  the  students  in  a  state 
university  show  less  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  institution  than 
the  students  of  a  privately  endowed  university  ?  They 
cheer  just  as  loudly  on  the  bleachers — but  that  arises  out 
of  the  zest  to  win,  and  that  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is 
my  experience  that  at  least  the  public-spirited  half  of  the 
student  body  is  quite  as  fervently  loyal  as  in  the  other  type 
of  institution,  especially  if  you  give  them  and  the  alumni 
something  to  do.  Otherwise  they  will  leave  the  university’s 
interests  sleepily  to  the  legislature  and  the  regents,  and 
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])£irticularly  the  vSOggy  lower  half  will  feel  no  more  ideal  and 
patriotic  zeal  than  that  which  inspires  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens  at  the  sullen  progress  of  the  pork  barrel  thru  the 
halls  of  Congress.  It  behooves  the  state  university  par¬ 
ticularly  to  displace  in  the  student  mind  the  query,  “What 
can  I  get  out  of  my  university?”  with  that  better  one: 
“What  can  I  do  for  my  university?”  The  state  university 
e\'en  more  than  its  ]:)rivately  endowed  counterpart  needs 
from  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  students,  teachers, 
graduates,  and  administrative  officers,  full  exercise  of  this 
spirit  of  unselfish  service.  This  is  no  fanciful  supplement ; 
it  is  a  fundamental,  essential  constituent  of  the  education 
the  state  provides,  without  which  that  training  is  a  dry  and 
hollow  shell.  It  represents  the  attitude  which  a  right- 
minded  citizen  must  bear  toward  his  country. 

ih)  The  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university 
l)ears  with  it  by  general  consent  a  stronger  ingredient  of 
respect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  popular  interest  and  will. 
This  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  relative  prominence  in  its 
study  lists  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  it  goes  deeper  than 
this  and  bears  constant  tho  not  readily  contest  relation 
to  the  source  of  the  bread  supply  in  the  appropriation  bills 
of  its  master’s  crib.  Tho  the  popular  will  often  shows 
deficient  interest  in  the  cultural  theories  of  education  and 
often  overestimates  the  value  of  imitating  in  the  schools 
the  vocational  jDrocesses  of  actual  life,  it  must  be  contest 
after  real  experience,  that  the  popular  mind  knows  what 
it  wants  in  terms  of  educational  results  far  better  and  more 
wisely  than  the  trembling  faith  of  the  schoolmen  has  been 
willing  to  allow. 

The  American  state  university  as  it  exists  today  in  work, 
in  scope,  and  in  spirit  is  a  peculiar  institution  eminently 
so  in  its  present  combination  of  fields  and  duties.  There 
never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  any  country  or  time; 
perhaps  there  will  never  be  anything  just  like  it  in  the  epochs 
to  come.  But  what  it  happens  to  be,  just  now,  is  due  in 
greater  measure  to  what  the  supporting  communities  de¬ 
sire  it  to  be,  i.  e.,  to  what  parents  and  people  want  to  have 
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taught  and  want  their  children  to  learn  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  any  institutions  of  the  higher  learning,  since 
first  education  began  to  educe  and  pedagogues  to  profess. 

All  this  has  been  attained,  however,  without  direct  and 
immediate  application  of  the  power  of  the  public  will. 
Wherever  such  direct  application  in  the  form  of  legislative 
interference  or  control  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has 
scarcely  ever  escaped  some  form  or  degree  of  disaster.  Poli¬ 
tics  as  represented  by  the  legislative  is  in  mood  and  manner 
so  radically  estranged  from  education  and  research  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  university,  that  is,  the  voltage  is  so  different, 
that  the  two  must  in  operation  be  firmly  differentiated  and 
a  transformer  introduced  between  them.  This  trans¬ 
former  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  a  commission  called 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  mechanism  has  been  mounted 
and  used  -on  the  whole  with  most  beneficent  results. 

Anciently  the  government  of  the  college  as  handed  down 
to  us  from  English  tradition  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fellows 
in  whose  hands  lay  undifferentiated  the  two  functions  of 
teaching  and  of  holding  and  administering  the  property. 
From  the  very  beginning,  i.  e.,  in  the  organization  of  Harvard 
College,  American  usage  effected  a  differentiation  between 
the  two  functions  by  creating  a  Corporation  known  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  over  against 
it  a  faculty,  appointed  by  the  corporation,  but  charged 
with  the  office  of  instmction.  The  relations  of  corporation 
and  faculty  became  in  the  state  universities  the  prototype 
of  the  relations  of  regents  and  faculty,  between  which  two 
resides  the  president  as  automatic  coupler,  alternately 
squeezed  and  stretched,  or  in  more  violent  collisions, 
alternately  forced  up  into  dangerous  eminence  and  dragged 
beneath  the  wreck.  Fortunate  operation  of  the  university 
machinery  consists  in  a  proper  distribution  of  powers  and 
tasks  between  the  three  elements:  regents,  faculty,  president. 

In  last  analysis  under  proper  organization  the  Board 
of  Regents  undoubtedly  represents  outright  the  state  to 
the  university;  but  in  the  ordinary  case  and  under  normal 
conditions  the  Board  of  Regents  represents  more  exactly 
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the  state  as  a  political  body  to  the  university  as  a  mechanism 
for  education  and  research.  I  suppose  that  the  spiritual 
university  as  set  down  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will  have  no 
Board  of  Regents — and  for  that  matter,  presumably  no 
president.  Under  existing  mundane  conditions,  however, 
it  is  plainly  essential  to  the  quietude  and  effectiveness  of 
the  university  that  the  board  should  exist,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  forced  to  share  its  powers  with  another  state  body 
like  a  Board  of  Control.  As  a  board  of  audit,  i.  e.,  post¬ 
audit,  the  Board  of  Control  will  serve  excellent  purpose  as 
assuring  publicity  and  security,  and  unifying  the  state’s 
linancial  administration,  but  the  assumption  of  the  right 
of  pre-audit  means  inevitably  a  crippling  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  which  will  reduce  it  into  something  analogous  to 
the  position  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers.  Power 
drifts  toward  the  money-bags. 

In  states  where  the  university  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
institutions :  the  university  proper,  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  others,  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conference  as  between  and  over  the  two  or  more 
regent  boards  and  made  up  chiefly  of  representatives  from 
these  boards,  will  help  hold  in  check  false  competition  and 
may  render  the  state  a  good  service,  particularly  if  such 
board  limit  its  meetings  to  the  period  of  preparation  for 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  limit  its  activity  to  the 
purpose  thereby  indicated. 

The  plan  of  creating  one  Board  of  Regents  for  the  two 
or  more  institutions  has  yet  to  prove  its  value.  The  plan 
of  dispensing  with  a  board  or  boards  of  regents  and  com¬ 
mitting  all  forms  of  educational  institutions  within  the  state 
in  one  fell  congeriate  mass  into  the  hands  of  one  all-supreme 
board,  by  whatever  name  it  be  named,  means  the  touch  of 
death  for  all  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  the  university; 
means  a  grizzly  alternation  between  neglect  and  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  ignorant  violence;  means  an  inevitable  ignoring 
<jf  the  distinctive  office  of  the  university  as  over  against  all 
other  forms  of  educational  endeavor — that  office  whereby 
it  leads  and  inspires  men  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  way 
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to  truth  and  appoints  itself  within  the  state  against  the 
insidious  power  of  politics  and  wealth  the  one  sure  citadel 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  board  of  instruction  constitutes  the  second  element 
in  our  university  organization.  It  is  really  the  first,  and 
for  three  good  reasons:  (i)  the  other  two  were  historically 
differentiated  out  of  it  ;  (2)  instruction  and  nurture  are  the 
central  purpose  of  the  institution;  (3)  the  duties  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  teachers  are  not  limited;  the  board  of 
instruction  naturally  takes  over  such  functions  as  the  two 
other  factors  of  the  organization  do  not  assume.  The  in¬ 
dividual  professors  continually  perform  at  need  offices 
not  “nominated  in  the  bond.”  They  are  not  employes  of 
the  university,  but  members  of  it.  The  right  attitude  of 
service  in  the  manifold  demands  of  the  university  can  not 
be  obtained  or  expected  from  men  uncertain  of  their  tenure ; 
neither  can  freedom  of  thought,  research  or  exjiression, 
especially  in  subjects  traversed  by  the  daily  thought  of 
the  community.  Without  such  freedom  we  lose  the  full 
value  of  the  teacher’s  jiresence  among  us.  If  the  teacher 
is  hampered,  whose  ideas  does  he  teach?  Those  of  the 
regents?  of  the  president?-  or  of  the  legislature?  But 
science  does  not  follow  the  election  returns.  Within  the 
range  of  the  teacher’s  special  equipment  and  knowledge, 
not  as  oracle  at  large  nor  as  bearing  an  arbitrary  license, 
but  in  the  name  of  his  science,  he  must  be  free  to  teach. 
(Otherwise  the  university  is  an  imitation  and  a  sham.  We 
can  better  afford  to  be  patient  and  tolerate  a  considerable 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  this  or  that  chair  than  incur  the 
suspicion  of  unseating  a  teacher  for  the  views  he  may  hold. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  things  that  must  be  said: 
O)  Inefficiency  can  not  be  permanently  used  as  a  shield; 
(2)  the  students  who  are  seeking  instruction  have  some  rights. 
In  proceeding  against  a  professor  for  incompetency  no  step 
should  be  taken  without  full  and  careful  conference  with  his 
nearest  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  preferably  in  a  body  as 
well  as  individually.  The  professors  themselves  above  all 
others  should  be  vitally  interested  in  helping  establish 
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the  standards  of  their  profession  by  aiding  in  the  excision 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  dry  rot,  incompetence,  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  misfits.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  will  render  both  to  itself  and  to  education 
worthy  service,  and  one  proceeding  straight  toward  the  chief 
need  of  the  hour  if  it  will  but  undertake  the  determining 
of  methods  by  which  this  amelioration  can  be  justly  and 
safely  effected.  A  way  can  be  found  whereby  the  faculty 
can  take  the  chief  part  in  purging  itself.  It  can  do  it  better 
than  the  president  alone.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am 
convinced  beyond  a  peradv^enture  that  it  will  do  it  far  more 
thoroly.  And  the  president  whose  path  is  sad  enough  at 
the  best  will  be  relieved  of  a  lonesome  duty  which  brings 
him  today  the  chief  misunderstanding  and  odium  attaching 
to  the  administration  of  his  office.  In  preparing  to  nominate 
to  the  regents  for  the  filling  of  a  professorial  vacancy  the 
president  will  find  it  wise  to  act  with  the  counsel  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  most  nearly  related  chairs,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  institutions  far  removed  from  the  source  of  supply 
the  president  who  must  travel  in  search  of  men  may  be 
expected  to  interpret  more  broadly  the  nature  of  this 
‘‘counsel  and  consent.”  It  can  never  be  in  wisdom  over¬ 
looked  that  in  many  important  regards  a  college  faculty 
is  a  community  of  colleagues ;  and  this  constitutes  one  prime 
reason  why  the  maintenance  of  the  old-fashioned  faculty 
meeting  is  worth  while,  even  in  the  large  university  where 
councils,  committees,  and  department  meetings  in  full 
organization  absorb  the  handling  of  special  interests  and 
details.  It  is  good  to  have  a  free  forum  corresponding  to 
the  scope  of  the  whole  community  where  any  matter  may 
reach  the  open  air  and  any  item  seek  its  final  philosophic 
category,  no  matter  if  waste  do  seem  to  be  involved.  EflB- 
ciency  is  not  everything.  The  family,  for  instance,  is  not 
an  institution  which  stands  or  falls  on  the  sole  issue  of 
efficiency. 

The  third  chief  factor  in  the  university  organization  is 
the  presidency.  This  office  is  not  to  be  viewed  either  as 
the  residence  of  power  or  the  fountain  of  educational  policy. 
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As  correctly  viewed  it  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  university, 
not  at  its  top,  and  is  set  there  as  an  integrating  force  and 
a  regulator.  It  holds  equal  relations  to  students,  faculty, 
and  regents,  and  maintains  by  natural  right  a  membership 
in  each  of  the  three  bodies.  As  an  integrator  it  seeks  to 
draw  together  into  unity  the  various  elements  which  should 
compose  the  university.  As  a  regulator  it  seeks  to  dis¬ 
tribute  work  and  weight  according  to  the  law  and  the  equi¬ 
ties,  giving  “to  each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. ’ ’  The 
president  is  not  only  a  universal  coupler,  but  a  universal  buffer. 

A  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  particularly  of  resiliency 
a  university  president  must  surely  possess,  and  on  the 
whole  this  is  more  essential  than  a  teeming  force  of  initia¬ 
tive.  Hard  rubber  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  emblem  of 
the  office  than  steam,  but  it  is  not  safe  utterly  to  omit  the 
bat.  The  incumbent  of  the  office  must  command  versa¬ 
tility  of  talents,  catholicity  of  sympathy,  and  patience, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  patience;  in  addition  hereto 
the  state  university  president  must  possess  a  high  degree 
of  public-mindedness,  wide  democratic  charity  for  people 
and  things  just  as  they  come,  a  certain  hardiness  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  considerable  thickness  of  skin.  There  are  many 
who  lay  great  stress  upon  tact  and  caution  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  and  surely  all  these  things  must  be  done  and 
not  left  wholly  undone,  but  it  is  possible  our  experiences 
have  already  made  some  of  us  so  diplomatically  tactful 
of  act  that  we  can  not  be  discerned  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  or  coming,  and  so  cautiously  wise  of  utterance  that 
we  stutter. 

The'  university  president  has  little  occasion  to  ask  for 
increase  of  power  particularly  as  against  the  faculty.  The 
man  who  is  asking  for  a  “free  hand’’  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
What  the  president  wants  is  not  more  power  but  more 
sharing  of  responsibilities  and  better  distributed  coopera¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  the  one  spring  of  university  policy  nor  is 
he  a  French  or  English  Premier  to  make  an  issue  of  his  own 
views  and  threaten  to  resign  if  he  does  not  have  his  way. 
When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  formulation  of  policy  into 
action  that  is  another  matter.  So  also  as  against  the  re- 
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gents  in  the  matter  of  appointment  or  displacement  of 
teachers ;  here  he  must  be  given,  after  consultation  with  the 
faculty  as  outlined  above,  the  right  of  initiative,  the  re¬ 
gents  of  course  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  reject¬ 
ing  his  recommendations. 

No  president  can  give  an  institution  his  best  service 
where  his  tenure  stands  in  continual  jeopardy.  The  evils 
of  such  a  situation  are  not  abated  by  appointment  for  a 
stated  term;  the  perils  are  only  focused  thereby  more  defi¬ 
nitely  upon  a  single  period.  To  begin  with — no  man  should 
be  entrusted  with  functions  capable  of  such  violent  and 
arbitrary  use  as  to  offer  continual  temptations  to  unseat 
him;  but  finally,  if  in  spite  of  every  precaution  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  and  appointment  he  prove  unfitted  to  his  task  he  should 
accept  without  odium  retirement  from  his  executive  posi¬ 
tion  and  continue  in  a  position  as  teacher.  No  man  should 
ever  be  appointed  to  a  presidency  who  is  not  master  of  some 
subject  of  instruction  and  competent  to  teach.  One  preg¬ 
nant  source  it  is  of  our  present  difficulties  regarding  the 
presidential  office  that  we  have  been  differentiating  too 
sharply  between  teaching  and  administration.  Deanships 
and  presidencies  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  separate  administrative  caste.  Teaching 
is  the  main  business  of  a  university. 

The  American  state  university  is  undoubtedly  passing 
thru  a  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Not  because  the  people  oppose 
or  distrust  it,  rather  because  the  people  expect  so  much  of  it, 
and  desire  so  much  of  it,  are  so  many  proposals  rife  for  its 
amendment.  Its  reestablishment  in  normal  and  orderly  use 
will  come  not  by  radical  undermining  of  its  foundation  walls 
nor  by  the  adding  of  fanciful  verandahs  and  the  hanging 
of  festoons,  but  by  some  plain  adjustments  in  simple 
architecture  under  calm  restraint  against  undue  expan¬ 
sion.  The  perpetuity  of  the  structure  in  essentially  its 
present  proportions  is  guaranteed  in  the  plain  persistence  of 
the  public  need. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

University  of  Cai.ifornia 


IV 

COR R EvSP( )N DKNCK-STUDY  TEACHING ' 

fhe  uncounted  a^es  of  the  race  have  slowly  and  often 
painfully  giv’-en  us  the  institutions  which  mark  the  course 
of  human  progress.  One  of  the  great  institutions,  without 
which  no  civilization  would  be  possible,  is  that  through 
which  the  experience,  attainments  and  aspirations  of  the 
race  are  systematically  and  methodically  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  this  institution  we  think  of 
in  general  terms  as  the  school. 

That  particular  form  of  this  institution  which  concerns 
us  here  is  the  college  and  university.  I'hru  the  centuries 
this,  or  its  equivalent,  was  the  great  institution  of  teaching 
and  training.  Up  to  modern  times  teaching  may  be  said 
to  have  been  its  sole  function. 

But  a  great  change  took  place  after  the  Napoleonic  up¬ 
heavals  when  in  Germany  very  definite  new  policies  in  edu¬ 
cation  were  set  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
equally  definite  ends.  'Phese  policies  comprised  a  com¬ 
plete  educational  system  for  Germany,  but  that  aspect  of 
the  system  which  has  the  profoundest  significance  is  found 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  developed  by  the  cooperation 
of  several  great  minds  but  finally  organized  by  the  great 
imperial  minister  of  education.  Von  Humboldt,  for  a  new 
type  of  university.  In  his  plan  presented  to  Kaiser  Fred- 
erich  Wilhelm  he  declared  that  the  best — the  ideal  place 
for  promoting  the  search  for  the  truth  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  was  in  the  university,  where  the  scholar 
was  surrounded  by  his  students.  In  founding  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  1809,  that  was  the  unique,  definitely  de¬ 
signed  purpose  of  the  new  institution.  Thus  consciously, 
deliberately,  and  confidently  was  written  into  the  consti- 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  First  National  Conference  of  Extension 
Teaching,  Madison,  Wis.,  March  ii,  1915. 
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tutioii  of  the  modern  university  a  new  function;  that  of 
research.  I  say  the  modern  univ'ersity  for  the  new  idea 
had  the  dynamic  power  to  beget  itself.  The  new  ideal  for 
the  modern  university,  it  may  be  truly  said,  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire  during  the  century  that  followed.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scientific  method,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are 
well  known.  C'jreat  has  been  the  addition  to  our  knowledge 
-  wonderful  has  been  the  stimulation  in  world  progress. 

But  this  discovery  and  accumulation  of  knowledge 
soon  far  outran  its  dissemination  and  assimilation.  In 
response  to  a  demand  for  a  more  democratic  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  learning,  efforts  were  inaugurated 
for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  settlement  movement  exemplified  in  the 
founding  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  Neighborhood  Guilds  (now 
University  Settlement,  New  York),  and  Hull  House-  is 
a  part  of  the  current  set  into  motion  by  that  overflow  of 
wholesome,  splendid  university  growth  and  feeling,  the 
ripe  and  normal  fruitage  of  institutional  evolution.  It 
found  an  expression  in  the  “Light  and  leading”  phrase  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  the  words  of  Goldwin  Smith  “Above 
the  humanities  is  humanity.”  And  yet  these  were  but 
premonitory  signs  it  seems,  as  was  also  the  prophetic  dec¬ 
laration  of  Ezra  Cornell  in  declaring  “I  would  found  an 
institution  where  any  person  may  find  instruction  in  any 
study.” 

The  first  organized  effort  in  this  country  was  called  the 
.Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  It 
seems  strange  to  some  of  us  that  an  elementary  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pedagogy,  which  requires  the  fitting  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  learners,  did  not  receive* 
adequate  attention  from  these  excellent  pioneers.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  movement,  so  far  as  it  was  fostered 
by  the  university,  was  what  it  announced  itself  to  be,  and 
must,  therefore,  when  applied  to  miscellaneous  groups  of 
ever  so  earnest  would-be  learners  end  in  failure.  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent  in  his  prophetic  work  did,  however,  see 
clearly  some  of  the  underlying  needs.  He  foresaw  that  a 
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specifically  prepared  text  was  an  imperative  condition  of 
success,  and  he  did  see  that  teaching  by  long  distance 
methods  was  feasible,  far  in  advance  of  others.  The  late 
President  Harper,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him 
at  Chautauqua,  transported  bodily,  I  believe,  his  long  dis¬ 
tance  teaching  institution  to  Chicago,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  five  main  divisions  in  the  organization  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Yet  this  did  not  get  really  far  away 
from  the  idea  of  “the  extension  of  university  teaching.’’ 
For  the  university  remained  still  an  esoteric  institution 
committed  essentially  to  an  aristocracy  of  scholarship.  It 
still  must  be  conceived  of  in  terms  of  the  vertical. 

In  1906  came  another  epoch-making  event  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Hise  declared  that  responsibility  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  accumulated  knowledge  in  assimilable  form  for  all 
people  was  an  equal  function  of  the  modern  university, 
with  that  of  residence  teaching  and  original  research. 
Not  that  research  was  not  done  in  the  university  before 
Von  Humboldt  or  popular  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
research  not  practised  before  Van  Hise,  but  rather  that 
these  men  .clearly  saw  and  established  institutionally 
what  they  perceived. 

With  the  erection  of  the  Extra-Mural  College  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  organization — the  third  function  of  the  university — 
comes  the  open  recognition  of  the  social  mission  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  parallel  with  its  intellectual  mission;  and  that  is  of 
profoundest  importance  in  our  deliberations  on  extra¬ 
mural  teaching  at  this  conference. 

But  I  must  briefly  characterize,  in  an  introductory  and 
explanatory  way,  the  forms  in  which  I  conceive  the  essen¬ 
tial  types  of  extra-mural  teaching,  considered  in  func¬ 
tional  interpretation.  These  are  four-fold. 

I  St.  The  concept  of  the  school  as  the  functioning  instru¬ 
ment.  This  idea  is  so  familiar  thru  intra-mural  teaching 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  class  and  lecture  room, 
laboratories  and  seminars  will  suffice  to  set  the  function 
off  by  itself.  In  extra-mural  teaching  the  transfer  of  this 
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concept  into  another  field  is  readily  made,  and  will  engage 
the  consideration  of  this  paper. 

2nd.  The  concept  of  the  rostrum  or  platform  as  the  func¬ 
tioning  instrument.  Probably  older  than  the  idea  of  the 
school,  this  instrument  has  not  held  the  consecutive  place 
of  importance  in  educational  systems  and  development 
that  one  would  expect.  Nevertheless,  upon  this  idea  rests 
that  system  of  teaching  thru  platform  inspiration  and  in¬ 
terpretation  that  has  been  a  profound  educational  influence 
among  all  peoples  in  all  ages.  The  pulpit  and  lyceum  of 
New  England  and  the  “stump”  and  platform  of  the  south, 
have  been  powerful  factors  of  leadership  in  American  life, 
and  suggest  to  the  university  great  possibilities  for  genuine 
educational  service  on  this  basis. 

3d.  The  concept  of  the  open  forum  for  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion  as  a  functioning  instrument.  Wherever  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  made  any  great  and  lasting  advances  there  the 
forum  has  had  a  large  part.  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion,  medievalism,  Anglo-Saxon  free  speech,  the  American 
practise  of  debate  and  discussion  point  here  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  worthy  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  noble 
system  of  adult  education  hitherto  not  recognized.  To 
the  late  Frank  A.  Hutchins  belongs  the  credit  for  clearness 
of  vision  and  insight  which  foresaw  the  establishment  of  a 
new  channel  of  leadership  and  information,  direct,  inti¬ 
mate  and  untrammeled  from  the  latest  and  most  authori¬ 
tative  sources  of  scholarship  in  the  university  to  the  humblest 
member  in  our  democracy.  It  is  a  profound  instrument 
of  potential  teaching,  thru  guidance  and  leadership,  of 
great  far-reaching  significance,  and  must  remain  an  un¬ 
biased  well-spring  for  the  learner  so  long  as  the  search 
for  truth  remains  unbiased  in  the  university. 

4th.  The  concept  of  the  office  as  an  instrument  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  newer  institution  and  belongs  essentially 
to  modern  industrial  society,  where  organization  and  super¬ 
vision  have  become  so  important.  In  public  education  we 
have  had  the  idea  of  teaching  by  this  method  thru  school 
inspection  and  accrediting,  and  in  civil  government  thru 
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the  organization  and  supervision  of  departments  and 
bureaus  of  education.  In  private  institutions  this  system 
of  teaching  may  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  be  exempli  ■ 
fied  in  the  press,  which  in  recent  years  has  held  keen 
competition  with  the  platform.  As  I  see  it,  however,  it 
can  only  realize  its  normal  and  permanent  educational 
status  when  established  in  a  setting  of  a  faculty  of  scholars, 
and  out  of  this  develop  a  genuine  system  of  extra-mural 
teaching  thru  itinerant  institutes,  traveling  exhibits, 
specialized  bureaus  and  informational  service. 

With  this  introduction  for  the  necessary  setting  of  the 
specific  form  of  extra-mural  teaching,  which  I  am  to  con¬ 
sider,  namely,  that  of  the  direct  teacher-pupil,  master- 
learner  relationship,  generally  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
school,  I  turn  now  to  that  institution.  The  school  in  extra¬ 
mural  teaching  at  once  suggests  to  ever}'  one  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school.  Therefore,  a  correspondence-study  de¬ 
partment  or  division  is  the  natural  term  to  employ. 

Correspondence-study  teaching  has  in  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  of  its  usage  come  to  possess  a  very  definite  meaning 
in  the  common  language  of  the  people.  Of  course,  it  has 
hitherto  primarily  meant  teaching  by  mail.  But  it  has  also, 
at  the  same  time,  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  direct  tutor 
pupil  relationship  in  contrast  with  mass  teaching  in  the 
conventional  class  or  lecture  room.  This  at  once  connotes 
adjustment  to  individual  and  vocational  needs,  flexibility 
for  adjustment  not  only  to  individual  gifts  and  attainments 
but  to  environmental  limitations  of  the  student.  And  it 
suggests  elasticity  sufficient  to  become  informal,  when  that 
is  necessary. 

Such  commonly  associated  characteristics  make  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  for  even  the  most  untrained  prospective 
student  to  see  that  when  this  form  of  teaching  is  applied 
in  other  ways  than  by  mail,  such  for  example  as  in  class 
groups,  it  presumably  contains  there,  too,  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  which  were  associated  with  the  term  in  mail  in¬ 
struction.  Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  extra-mural  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  its  inception  a  democratic  undertaking,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  the  popular  appeal  shall  connote  something' 
fairly  definite  and  appreciable.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
term  Correspondence-School  does.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  very  impracticable  and  unwise,  in  my  judgment,  to  in¬ 
vent  a  new  term  which  to  us  might  perhaps  more  exactly 
express  what  we  wish  to  include,  and  perhaps  exclude, 
when  yet  in  fact  the  new  term  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
hav’e  little  or  no  meaning  to  a  great  nunil)er  whom  we  should 
like  to  interest,  serve  and  benefit.  In  this  paper,  there¬ 
fore,  I  use  Correspondence-Study  Department  as  a  term 
synonymous  with  the  school  function  in  extra-mural  teach¬ 
ing.  It  should  include  all  systematic,  consecutive,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  record-keeping  instruction  in  which  we  have 
the  direct  relationship  of  teacher  and  student,  master  and 
learner,  -or  the  tutorial  relationship. 

The  form  of  such  instruction  may  l)e  divided  into  that 
which  is  formal  in  procedure,  such  as  (1)  the  consecutiv^e 
series  of  lessons  given  thru  the  mail  entirely  or  (2)  when 
these  lessons  are  given  in  a  class  group,  either  in  the  shop, 
business  office,  local  school,  library,  or  district  extension 
office  of  a  local  community  in  which  the  student  resides, 
or  (3)  where  the  procedure  combines  the  previous  two  forms 
in  any  degree  of  predominance  of  the  one  over  the  other, 
but  in  the  relation  of  supplementation.  Further,  in  the 
class  work  of  extra-mural  teaching  there  may  be  two 
forms,  the  one  committed  essentially  to  the  lesson  assign¬ 
ment  plan,  using  correspondence-study  instruction  papers 
or  texts  or  their  equivalent,  and  the  other  the  class  lecture- 
study  plan,  with  its  lectures  of  interpretation  and  instruc¬ 
tion  combined  with  quiz  and  class  work,  and  assigned 
studies. 

In  the  informal  procedure,  which  in  my  judgment  should 
be  subordinate,  we  have  courses  for  readers,  and  guided 
study  outline  studies  for  groups  and  clubs.  In  this  pro¬ 
cedure  the  reports  are  optional  and  not  standardized, 
and  the  instruction  may  proceed  thru  a  sea.son  without 
any  reports  whatsoever  from  the  student  or  group.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  effective,  constructive  leadership  and 
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real  teaching  this  may  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  this  procedure  holds  large 
possibilities  for  a  guiding  educational  relationship  with 
very  busy  people  and  with  certain  organizations,  such  as 
civic  and  study  clubs,  and  women’s  organizations.  The 
informal  procedure  when  applied  to  advanced  study  may 
organize  and  simplify  certain  forms  of  graduate  study  in 
absentia. 

But  after  all,  in  a  college  or  university  it  is  its  faculty 
that  makes  it  what  it  is.  Those  tendencies  of  college  and 
university  government  and  administration  which  tend 
to  regard  the  faculty  as  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  institution — the  employes  of  the  board  of  governors — 
is  an  absolute  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  character  of  a  college  or  university.  The  institution 
is  what  its  faculty  is  capable  of  making  it.  The  faculty 
quality  determines  its  rank. 

In  extra-mural  teaching  this  is  particularly  evident. 
As  already  pointed  out,  this  work  is  no  longer  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  “the  extension  of  university  teaching”  in  the  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  of  the  term,  but  a  new  and  enlarged 
institutional  function.  The  university  too  is  an  evolving 
institution. 

The  extra-mural  teacher  must  possess  a  very  different 
combination  of  qualities  than  that  usually  required  of 
the  intra-mural  teacher,  and  these  are  qualities  and  gifts 
neither  inferior  or  superior,  as  I  take  it,  but  different,  and 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  extra-mural  teacher  must  genuinely 
feel  that  he  is  performing  a  work  as  fine,  dignified  and  as 
well  worth  while  as  any  work  done  by  the  university.  The 
extra-mural  teacher  in  addition  to  scholarly  attainment 
must  be  essentially  an  artist.  The  productive  results  of 
the  work  of  scholarship  are  one  thing,  the  productive  results 
of  the  creative  teacher,  who  has  the  gift  and  cultivated 
the  art,  is  quite  another.  In  extra-mural  teaching  must 
be  created  the  method,  the  technique,  the  atmosphere 
which  shall  give  the  university  a  new  meaning  in  democ¬ 
racy.  For  him  it  is  to  solv^e  the  difficult  problems  con- 
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nected  with  long  distance  instruction.  Their  solution  has 
hardly  begun.  He  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  correct 
errors  and  communicate  information.  He  must  put  into 
his  instruction  his  personality,  his  inspiration,  his  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  the  painter  puts  his  on  the  canvas,  or  the 
musician  puts  his  into  his  composition.  vSo  far  as  his  pupils 
bring  to  the  instruction  the  capacity  of  appreciating  what 
is  communicated  so  far  will  they  benefit,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  canvas  or  musical  composition.  The  supreme  test 
of  teaching  is  the  capacity  to  do  this,  and  in  no  field  is 
there  so  fine  an  opportunity  as  exists  in  extra-mural 
teaching.  In  an  assemblage  like  this  the  possibility  of 
doing  this  will  not  be  questioned,  for  we  know  it  is  daily 
done.  Some  extra-mural  teachers  go  so  far  as  to  use 
two  colors  of  ink  on  the  recitation  papers;  one  for  correc¬ 
tion  of  errors  and  the  like,  and  another  color  for  the  com¬ 
ments  of  instruction  and  interpretation  in  which  they  com¬ 
municate  themselves.  Thus  the  teacher-pupil  relation 
in  correspondence-study  becomes  very  real — very  per¬ 
sonal  and  indeed  very  intimate — surpassing  that  which  is 
possible  in  mass  instruction.  It  was  this  exact  quality 
which  Darwin  refers'  to  in  his  relations  to  Lyell,  from  whom 
he  got  so  much,  in  contrast  to  the  drear>'  waste  he  expe- 
ienced  in  his  college  course.  But  Darwin  and  Lyell  walked 
and  talked  together  a  contiguous  relation.  The  extra¬ 
mural  teacher  and  his  pupil  must  overcome  time  and  space 
and  secure  what  the  lawyers  call  “mind  meeting  mind,” 
but  this  is  exactly  what  the  extra-mural  teacher  puts,  or 
must  learn  to  put,  into  his  instruction  papers. 

This  leads  me  to  the  fact  that  extra-mural  teaching 
must  per  force  emphasize  the  immaterial  institution  of 
personality  in  tremendous  contrast  to  the  anchored  ma¬ 
terial  conveniences  of  walls  and  grounds.  In  the  future, 
when  we  have  learned  the  lessons  which  the  extra-mural 
teacher  can  teach,  we  shall  have  fewer  costly  plants  for 
industrial  training,  for  elementary  agricultural  training, 
fewer  for  teacher  training,  and  more  long  distance  and 
itinerant  relationship.  Personality  is  more  effectiv'e  than 
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brick  and  mortar  and  vastly  more  economical.  vSo  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same  expenditures. 
This,  of  course,  means  investment  in  men  rather  than  in 
materials,  which  conforms  with  all  the  best  traditions 
everywhere,  in  education. 

The  extra-mural  teacher  must  first  of  all  possess  a  certain 
temperamental  and  philosophic  or  spiritual  attitude  towards 
society  and  his  work.  He  must  l)e  able  to  think  of  it  as 
something  of  a  cause.  He  must  possess  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  in  his  approach.  Out  of  this  and  his  creative  capaci¬ 
ties  he  must  thru  his  teaching  create  an  atmosphere  in  his 
instruction  just  as  does  the  painter  on  canvas.  If  it  is 
(jreek  literature,  it  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  Greek  life 
and  culture;  if  it  is  shop  sketching  it  must  be  the  spirit 
of  the  shop  and  the  best  atmosphere  that  modern  industry 
can  hold  for  the  artisan.  This  presup])oses  knowledge 
and  experience  and  resourcefulness  for  the  ])erfection  of 
method  and  techniejue  in  the  accomplishment  of  ends 
clearly  ])erceived  by  the  teacher,  and  realized  thru  his 
technique. 

As  a  new  Gpe  of  teacher  is  required  for  successful  extra¬ 
mural  instruction,  so  a  new  type  of  text  is  necessary.  Ex¬ 
tra-mural  teaching  will  probably  more  and  more  represent 
work  that  in  essence  means  keeping  and  bringing  men  and 
women  abreast.  Whether  these  students  are  well  trained 
professional  men  and  women,  or  whether  they  are  uncul¬ 
tivated  people  in  humble  vocations,  the  demand  will  proba¬ 
bly  require  text  material  in  the  main  which  has  the  human 
interest  or  social  approach.  The  motive  must  be  exprest 
in  terms'  of  teaching  men  rather  than  teaching  subjects. 

The  new  t>’pe  of  teacher  and  the  new  type  of  text  and 
instruction  are  required  because  we  have  a  new  type  of 
student  from  that  in  the  conventional  school.  He  is 
generally  an  adult  student.  He  has  a  fairly  definite  idea 
as  to  what  he  needs  and  wants,  and  often  an  almost  equally 
definite  idea  as  to  what  he  does  not  want.  He  has  to  be 
convinced  by  logic  and  experience,  and  not  by  rule  or  order, 
of  the  position  of  the  teacher,  for  none  of  the  ordinary  com- 
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pulsions  operating  in'  the  intra-mural  instruction  are  ef¬ 
fective  here.  The  student  makes  up  his  mind  quite  promptly 
on  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  examination  of  the  lessons  or 
course  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  his  while.  Frequently 
these  students  are  older  than  their  teachers  and  have  a 
right  to  a  judgment.  In  this  very  fact,  however,  one  finds 
one  of  the  charms  and  delights  of  extra-mural  teaching. 
Unlike  intra-mural  teaching,  where  the  teacher  is  constantly 
in  relation  to  immature,  untrained  minds,  which  is  apt  to 
beget  a  dictatorial  dogmatic  attitude  in  the  teacher,  the 
extra-mural  teacher  is  nearly  all  the  time  up  against  real, 
ripe  maturity,  whatever  its  defects,  and  often  the  teacher 
feels  he  gets  quite  as  much  in  return  from  his  pupil  as  he 
gives. 

With  the  type  of  student  suggested  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  changed  standards  of  success  and  failure  for  extra¬ 
mural  students.  A  man  may  go  thru  half  or  a  third  of  a 
course  and  get  all  he  needs  or  wants  to  satisfy  his  original 
purpose.  It  would  be  folly  to  apply  conventional  peda¬ 
gogue  standards,  which  tend  automatically  to  class  him 
as  a  failure.  Likewise  many  other  factors  that  surround  the 
study  conditions  of  the  extra-mural  student  require  ad¬ 
justed  standards  of  'success  and  failure. 

Extra-mural  teaching  in  the  university  answers  to  the 
social  present-day  demand  for  a  share  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pleasures  and  the  material  benefits  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  race.  This  is 
the  demand  for  the  opportunity  to  know  -educational 
rights.  This,  I  take  it,  is  quite  akin  to  the  demands  made 
earlier  in  social  evolution  for  the  opportunity  to  vote — 
political  rights,  or  the  privilege  to  believe — religious  rights. 

The  promotion  of  scholarship  has  usually  meant  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  equivalent  of  technical  languages  that 
can  be  read  by  only  the  specialist  of  the  group.  No  longer, 
must  the  university  alone  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  truth 
for  the  few.  It  must  make  the  truth  known  to  men  so  they 
may  be  free  and  adjusted.  The  modern  university  has  a 
social  mission.  The  old  idea  of  the  republic  of  letters  was 
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a  hne  one,  but  a  newer  leadership  demands  that  the  uni- 
x'ersity  shall  be  “light  and  leading”  for  all  men,  and  this 
is  no  low  ideal  for  a  university.  There  must  be  a  broader 
spirit  of  democracy  without  in  any  way  encroaching  upon 
the  effective  work  of  the  scholar.  This  is  possible  thru 
extra-mural  teachers,-  zealous,  enthusiastic,  .ardent,  who 
shall  build  the  real  continuation  school  of  democracy,  not 
for  adolescents,  but  for  adults,  in  that  platonic  sense  that 
makes  education  a  life-long  interest-  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

The  vertical  lines  of  obelisk,  cathedral  spire  or  dome, 
are  not  the  only  lines  of  aspiration  and  beauty,  as  a  new 
school  of  western  artists  truly  asserts.  The  expansiveness 
of  the  horizontal  is  also  an  avenue  thru  which  to  aspire 
to  beauty,  truth  and  infinity.  The  educationalist  is  ready 
to  stand  with  the  artist  on  this  theorem,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  demonstration. 

May  we  not  hope,  here  in  a  measure,  to  build  in  place  of 
the  aristocracy  of  intellectuals,  implied  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  a  genuine  democracy  of  humanity  thru  the  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  of  a  new  university  ideal.  Here  in  America, 
particularly  in  this  vast  mid-continental  area  amid  the 
great  horizontal  lines  of  the  prairie  which  is  the  greatest 
runway  in  the  world  for  the  winds  and  for  ideas — may  we 
not  thru  this,  the  most  wonderful  system  of  teaching  yet 
assayed  by  man,  nurture  the  openness  of  mind  and  breadth 
of  soul  which  will  produce  the  greatest  race  the  world 
shall  ever  know. 

W.  H.  Tighty 

t 
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NATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS  AND  vSCHOOL  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY 

The  vvidevSpread  agitation  in  the  United  States  for 
national  preparednCvSS  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  need 
of  a  larger  army  and  navy,  with  a  better  organized  and 
better  trained  national  guard,  with  stronger  coast  and  fort 
defences,  with  more  modern  guns  and  war  devices,  and  with 
perfecting  the  sanitary,  commissary,  transportation  and 
other  numerous  military  activities,  which  form  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  an  intricate  war  organization.  But  national 
preparedness  with  all  those  safeguards  insured  will  still 
prove  ineffective  unless  it  is  founded  upon  and  supported 
by  a  well-organized  school  system  that  develops  in  the 
child  not  only  its  mental  and  moral  capabilities  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  also  trains  it  in  thoroness,  close  applica¬ 
tion,  orderly  habits,  thrift,  and  self-discipline.  These 
qualities  form  the  most  valuable  asset  which  the  child  can 
bring  into  his  future  calling,  and  they  are  also  the  most 
valuable  contribution  which  the  individual  can  make  to 
the  cause  of  national  efficiency  or  national  welfare.  To 
attain  and  maintain  national  preparedness  demands  a  high 
state  of  national  efficiency,  and  national  efficiency  in  turn 
is  the  aggregate  or  sum  total  of  individual  efficiency  pre¬ 
vailing  in  a  nation.  Evidence  of  efficiency,  whether 
national  or  individual,  is  often  delu.sive,  it  may  be  strongly 
apparent  under  favorable  conditions  and  in  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  yet  it  may  completely  fail  under  the 
severe  test  of  adversity  and  in  times  of  national  stress. 
Not  by  floating  with  the  tide  but  by  striking  out  against 
dangerous  cross  currents  is  the  prowess  of  the  swimmer 
demonstrated.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  relationship 
between  the  school  and  national  efficiency  is  very  close, 
and  where  the  former  is  neglected  the  latter  can  not  flour- 
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ish.  A  pertinent  illustration  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by 
Germany  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other. 
Germany,  among  the  first  of  the  European  nations  to 
recognize  the  value  of  popular  education,  was  also  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  school  as  a  national 
factor.  Under  the  special  care  of  the  government  the 
school  has  been  developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency 
and  elasticity,  serving  every  need  of  her  people,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  every  source  of  her  national  life.  The  school  is  the 
all-pervading  force  of  Germany’s  industrial,  commercial, 
political  and  military  aspirations.  It  offers  a  thoro  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  it  trains  the  child 
in  discipline,  and  in  respect  and  reverence  for  authority 
and  tradition;  it  inculcates  loyal  devotion  for  the  country 
and  for  the  government;  it  develops  in  the  child  the  thoro- 
ness,  the  thrift,  the  close  application  which  have  become 
characteristic  of  the  German  people.  Germany’s  national 
ideals  may  in  many  respects  conflict  with  the  ideals  of  a 
people  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality, 
her  methods 'of  serving  those  ideals  may  not  always  con¬ 
form  to  the  higher  conception  of  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  her  remark¬ 
able  achievements  in  peace  and  in  war  have  fully  justified 
her  faith  in  the  school  as  the  most  potential  agency  for 
national  unity  and  for  national  greatness. 

Russia  on  the  other  hand  has  always  looked  upon  uni¬ 
versal  education  with  disfavor,  and  as  a  menace  to  her 
political,  religious  and  social  institutions.  In  consequence 
of  the^  curtailment  of  every  educational  opportunity,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  her  population  is  classed  as  illiterate,  and 
according  to  reports,  8o  per  cent  of  those  serving  in  the 
army  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Educational  training  is  a 
special  privilege  granted  sparingly  to  a  small  portion  of 
her  people,  with  the  result  that  schooled  intelligence  is  at 
a  high  premium  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  and  in  official 
life.  Her  great  natural  resources  and  opportunities  re¬ 
main  more  or  less  neglected,  her  commerce  and  industries 
are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  her  enor- 
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mous  population,  and  it  is  only  where  school  training  is 
not  essential,  as  in  the  agricultural  pursuit,  that  creditable 
results  are  achieved.  The  economic  progress  that  may  be 
in  evidence  in  some  directions,  can  be  traced  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  educated  foreign  element  which  is  attracted 
by  profitable  opportunities  of  organizing  and  developing 
some  of  the  industries.  Every  phase  of  Russian  existence 
has  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  which  are  produced 
by  the  largely  prevailing  illiteracy  of  her  people,  and  it  is 
in  times  of  great  national  stress  that  the  serious  conse- 
(|uences  of  basing  her  national  life  upon  ignorance  become 
most  manifest  to  the  outside  world. 

The  two  extremes  presented  here  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  school  efficiency  as  a  factor  of  national 
welfare,  if  not  of  national  existence,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  may  draw  valuable  deductions  from  them.  Not 
that  the  German  school  system,  efficient  as  it  is,  can  as  a 
whole  serve  as  a  model  for  a  democracy.  On  the  contrary, 
in  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  our  national  ideals,  with  our  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  with  our  conception  of  individual 
freedom,  and  with  our  interpretation  of  human  happiness. 
Certain  virtues  in  which  the  child  of  Germany  is  particu¬ 
larly  trained  and  nurtured  would  lose  their  force  and  their 
effect  in  this  country  unless  the  underlying  causes  and 
motives  were  modified.  For  instance,  respect  and  obedience 
for  authority,  without  which  no  form  of  government  can 
endure,  must  be  based  in  a  democracy  not  upon  fear  and 
awe,  but  upon  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Submission  to  dis¬ 
cipline  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  in  a  democracy,  if  the  punish¬ 
ment  violates  the  sense  of  justice  or  the  sense  of  honor. 
Economic  conditions  also  impel  national  child  training 
along  distinct  grooves.  Germany  with  its  dense  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  limited  natural  resources  trains  the  child  in 
the  prevention  as  well  as  in  the  utilization  of  all  wastage 
and  in  the  careful  conservation  of  all  resources,  with  the 
result  that  the  child  acquires  the  habit  of  thrift  and  order 
in  its  early  life.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
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wdth  its  vast  resources  and  unlimited  opportunities,  the 
need  for  training  the  child  in  thrift  is  not  made  urgent, 
and  the  benefit  of  conservation  is  treated  as  a  remote 
problem.  All  this  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  a  coun¬ 
try  evolves  the  system  of  child  training  that  is  best  adapted 
to  its  political  institutions  and  to  its  social  and  economic 
conditions.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  question  of 
school  efficiency  and  schooling  opportunities,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  common  problem  which  concerns  all  nations 
alike,  and  one  profits  from  the  other  by  studying  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  different  educational  systems.  The 
school  statistics  of  four  principal  cities,  each  reflecting 
the  educational  conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
cities  are  located,  offer  reasonably  accurate  means  of  trac- 


ing  some  of  the  shortcomings  which 

may  exist 

in  our  own 

educational  system.  The 

statistics 

of  the 

school  day. 

week  and  year  in  the  four 

cities  are 

as  follows; 

Hours  in 

Hours  in 

Days  in 

Hours  in 

school  day 

school  week 

school  year 

school  year 

Berlin . t .  6 

32 

225 

1350 

Paris .  6 

30 

220 

1320 

London .  5*  A 

27 ‘A 

210 

1155 

New  York .  5 

25 

190 

950 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New' 
York,  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  New  York  has  a  shorter 
school  day,  a  shorter  school  week,  and  a  shorter  school 
year,  and  it  may  be  added  also  a  longer  school  vacation, 
than  any  of  the  European  cities. 

Berlin  provides  for  its  children  400  hours,  Paris  370 
hours,  and  London  205  hours  more  of  schooling  in  a  year 
than  New  York.  Prior  to  1866  the  Public  Schools  in  New 
York  had  220  days,  but  by  gradual  process  of  curtailment, 
adding  new  holidays  and  lengthening  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  school  year  has  been  reduced  to  190  days. 

In  London  Saturday  is  school  holiday,  in  Paris  Thurs¬ 
day,  in  Berlin  the  2 -hour  afternoon  sessions  are  omitted 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

In  Paris  the  school  vacation  in  summer  does  not  exceed 
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six  weeks,  in  London  five  weeks,  Berlin  four  weeks.  More¬ 
over  work  during  vacation  is  the  rule  in  Europe.  In 
Paris,  for  instance,  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  work  over 
their  exercises  two  hours  or  more  a  day  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period. 

The  facts  and  figures  presented  here  lead  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  deductions:  Assuming  that  the  school  efficiency  in 
Germany  or  in  France  is  equal  to  ours,  a  point  which  will 
probably  not  be  disputed,  it  would  follow  that  the  boy  or 
girl  in  these  countries  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  18 
will  have  acquired  about  40  per  cent  more  school  instruc¬ 
tion  than  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  same  age  in  New  York. 
'I'hey  will  possess  more  school  knowledge  at  the  age  of  16 
than  the  New’  York  boy  or  girl  at  the  age  of  18.  Wlien  it 
is  considered  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  children 
terminate  their  schooling  at  the  age  of  16,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  above  comparison  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  national  efficiency  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  effect  of  the  inadequate  elementary 
education  is  manifest  in  almost  every  channel  of  our  national 
life,  and  whether  the  boy  becomes  a  wage  earner  or  enters 
upon  a  college  career  the  complaint  is  general  that  he  is  ill 
prepared  by  the  school  for  his  task.  The  40  per 

cent  more  school  instruction  also  insures  40  per  cent 

more  school  supervision  thus  lessening  correspond¬ 
ingly  the  moral  and  physical  risk  to  which  the  child  on 
the  street  is  exposed.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  idle¬ 
ness  is  an  important  factor  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  it 
also  is  of  adult  criminality,  and  the  400  additional  idle 
hours  which  the  New  York  schools  offer  to  the  child  afford 
that  much  more  opportunity  for  mischievous  conduct 

if  not  for  lawlessness.  That  juvenile  delinquency  is  much 
more  prevalent  here  than  in  Europe’  is  due  largely  to  the 
insufficient  supervision  of  the  child  by  the  school  andjto 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  allowed  almost  as  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  loafing  as  for  schooling.  It  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  from  an  economic  point  of  view  40  per  cent 
'  See  IvDtTCATiONAL  Rkview,  June,  1915. 
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greater  utilization  of  the  school  plant  is  not  a  slight  fac¬ 
tor,  considering  that  in  New  York  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  schools  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  that  the  policy 
of  our  school  authorities  is  largely  influenced  and  shaped 
by  the  annual  appropriations. 

While  the  number  of  school  hours  in  themselves  do  not 
establish  school  efficiency,  time  enters  as  a  most  important 
factor,  for  the  more  the  schooling  opportunities  are  re¬ 
stricted,  the  more  the  effectiveness  of  the  school,  if  not 
the  school  efficiency  itself,  is  lessened.  The  inadequate 
schooling  time  which  affects  the  entire  educational  system 
in  the  United  vStates,  including  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  where  also  much  valuable  time  is  being  dissipated  by 
reason  of  the  long  summer  vacations,  pre.sents  a  serious 
national  problem.  It  prevents  the  full  development  of 
the  mental  capabilities  of  our  youth,  it  increases  the  moral 
danger  of  the  child,  and  it  lowers  the  standard  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  hence  also  of  national  efficiency.  The  effect  upon 
national  preparedness  is  also  quite  obvious,  for  the  most 
elaborate  ])hysical  war  preparedness  will  eventually  prove 
a  delusion,  if  the  moral  and  mental  forces  which  are  the 
most  important  factors  of  national  preparedness,  are  neg¬ 
lected. 

Sigmund  Mendeusohn 

New  York 


VI 

MILlTARIvSTvS  AND  PACIFIvSTS* 

We  doubt  whether  there  are  any  honest  militarists  now 
left  in  Europe.  Militarists  grow  in  peace  time,  especially 
when  the  peace  is  long.  They  are  like  that  couple  near 
the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  one  of  whom  said,  “How  de¬ 
lightful  it  would  be  to  meet  some  friend  now;”  and  the  other 
replied,  “Yes,  or  even  some  enemy.”  The  militarist 
finds  peace  dull,  because  he  is  himself  dull;  and  he  believes 
that  the  excitement  of  war  would  cure  his  dullness.  But 
he  will  not  put  it  thus  plainly  to  himself,  like  the  honey¬ 
moon  couple.  He  must  find  a  high  moral  justification 
for  his  own  desire  to  be  less  dull;  and  so  he  says  that  war 
has  been  ordained  by  God  as  a  means  of  purifying  and 
uplifting  the  human  race;  or  else,  that  it  is  necessary  to  5 

eliminate  the  unfit,  altho  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  eliminates 
the  fit.  War,  he  says,  encourages  heroism  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  ;  but  so  does  pestilence.  It  is  true  that  in  health,  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  we  have  not  the  same  opportunity  I 

to  practise  certain  virtues  as  when  we  are  sick  or  sad  or  i 

unfortunate;  but,  except  in  this  one  matter  of  war,  no  one  ^ 

suggests  that  we  should  invdte  calamities  so  that  we  may 
become  more  virtuous.  Rather  we  know  that  if  pros-  j 

perity  demoralizes  us  we  shall  cease  to  prosper;  and  then,  ^ 

because  of  our  vices,  we  shall  get  the  opportunity  to  re-  ; 

cover  from  them.  Our  proper  aim  therefore  is  not  to  be  - 

demoralized  by  prosperity,  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  war  ; 

in  peace.  But  to  the  militarist  this  very  aim  is  demoral-  | 

izing.  Peace  is  something  dangerous  in  itself  that  we  can 
not  be  trusted  with;  therefore,  at  interv'als  not  precisely  I 

ascertained,  wisdom  rather  than  folly  will  lead  us  to  will  \ 

war.  ? 

A  moment’s  thought  would  show  the  militarist  that  j 

’  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  .\ugust  19,  1915-  I 
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there  is  no  logical  reason  why  he  should  thus  distinguish 
war  from  any  other  calamity;  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
think.  His  desire  is  for  excitement,  and  he  believes  that 
war  will  be  more  exciting  than  any  other  calamity.  Now, 
however,  after  a  year  of  it  he  has  discovered  that  war 
has  its  dullness  no  less  than  peace.  It  is  the  dullness  of 
the  war,  more  perhaps  than  all  its  horrors,  that  is  convert¬ 
ing  the  militarists;  for  horror,  when  it  becomes  monotonous, 
is  duller  than  any  monotony  of  well-being,  just  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  loud  discord  is  duller  than  silence.  Even  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  Berlin  must  have  discovered  this  by  now.  They 
have  not  escaped  from  the  dullness  of  their  own  natures 
because  the  streets  are  filled  with  mangled  men,  or  because 
the  newspapers  publish  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  instead 
of  stocks  and  shares.  No;  it  is  peace  that  makes  mili¬ 
tarists  rather  than  war;  if  they  are  to  survive  a  war  at  all 
it  must  be  one  very  short  and  victorious,  the  war  of  1870, 
not  the  war  of  1915. 

vSo  it  is  war,  rather  than  peace,  that  makes  pacifists; 
and  perhaps  the  extreme  pacifist  would  not  exist  but  for 
the  militarist.  For  as  the  militarist  singles  out  war  among 
all  other  evils  to  glorify  it,  so  the  pacifist  singles  it  out  to 
condemn  it.  He  is  not  so  perverse  as  the  militarist;  he  does 
not  call  that  good  in  itself  which  is  evil  in  itself.  But  he 
is,  illogically,  more  impatient  of  the  evils  of  war  than  of 
the  evils  of  peace;  and  he  does  not  see  that  the  evils  of  war 
are  a  result  of  the  evils  of  peace,  that  one  should  not  iso¬ 
late  one  evil  and  condemn  it  without  condemning  equally 
all  the  other  evils  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  mili¬ 
tarist  sayi;  that  men  must  go  to  war  because  of  their  finer 
qualities.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  general  increase 
in  virtue  would  put  an  end  to  wars  or  make  them  less  fre¬ 
quent;  on  one  particular  point  he  cries,  “Evil,  be  thou  my 
good.”  The  extreme  pacifist,  failing  perhaps  to  see  that 
war  is  only  one  result  of  sin,  insists  that  it  is  always  itself 
a  sin,  no  matter  who  wages  it  or  for  what  reason.  His 
attitude  to  war  is  that  of  the  Tolstoyan  to  punishment. 
'Phe  Tolstoyan  says  that  you  must  not  punish  men,  because 
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in  punishing  them  you  do  evil  to  them.  So  the  pacifist 
says  that  you  must  not  kill  men,  because  in  killing  them 
you  do  evil  to  them.  But  men  are  punished  by  the  state 
for  their  crimes  so  that  private  vengeance  may  not  be  taken 
for  those  crimes.  The  criminal  law  exists  to  prevent 
the  blood  feud,  not  because  punishment  is  a  thing  good 
in  itself.  If  criminals  were  a  perfectly  distinct  class  of 
men,  unlike  all  others,  they  might  be  pitied  and  not  pun¬ 
ished  at  all.  It  is  because  all  men  have  something  of  the 
criminal  in  them  that  the  state  must  take  revenge  out  of 
private  hands. 

vSo  war  is  justified  when,  and  only  when,  it  is  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  criminal  nation,  when  it  is  waged  to  end  a  wrong 
which,  if  it  persisted,  would  produce  a  state  of  hatred 
and  wretchedness  and  sin  worse  than  war  itself.  I'he 
pacifist  contends  that,  if  one  nation  would  submit  to  the 
criminal  oppression  of  another,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  war  and  even  of  oppression.  I'hat  may  be  true;  but  we 
know  that  no  nation  will  submit  to  such  oppression.  The 
government  of  a  people  must  consider  the  nature  of  that 
people  as  it  is,  not  what  it  would  do  if  their  nature  were 
otherwise.  A  government  might  resolve  not  to  resist 
invasion,  but  it  knows  that  the  people  would  resist  it, 
just  as  it  knows  that  a  wronged  individual  would  seek  re¬ 
venge  for  his  wrong  if  there  were  no  criminal  law.  And 
it  is  better  for  the  people  that  their  resistance  should  be 
organized  with  a  chance  of  success  than  that  it  should  be 
futile  and  desperate,  and,  in  its  futility  and  desperation, 
should  leave  them  full  of  misery  and  hatred  and  unrest. 
The  history  of  Poland  warns  us  what  happens  to  a  nation 
that  suffers  a  great  wrong;  how  it  will  never  submit  to  that 
wrong,  but  remains  a  trouble  to  itself,  to  the  wrong-doers 
and  to  the  whole  world.  So,  if  the  government  of  a  nation 
is  right  to  resist  oppression,  still  more  right  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  nation  to  help  it.  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  Tolstoyan  would  hardly  say  that  no  man  ought 
to  help  another  when  he  is  being  robbed  or  beaten  or  mur¬ 
dered;  but  the  extreme  pacifists  seem  to  contend  that  no 
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nation  ought  to  help  another  against  oppression,  because, 
they  say,  war  is  always  an  evil,  since  it  means  the  killing 
of  men. 

But,  in  the  present  war,  they  argue  also  about  the  facts 
of  the  particular  case;  and  their  main  proposition,  that 
war  is  always  wrong,  leads  them  into  arguments  almost 
as  perverse  as  those  of  the  militarists.  They  insist,  for 
instance,  that  we  have  not  been  always  sinless  in  our  past 
history  or  in  our  relations  with  Germany.  That  is  true 
enough;  it  is  true  of  all  nations  and  all  men.  But  even  if  a 
man  has  not  always  been  ]^erfectly  virtuous  in  his  conduct 
to  his  neighbor,  even  if  he  has  not  loved  him  as  himself,  he 
still  has  a  right  to  protect  himself,  or  some  one  else,  from 
the  violence  of  that  neighbor.  It  may  even  be  true  that, 
if  we  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  always  been 
utterly  sinless  in  our  conduct  towards  each  other  and  Ger¬ 
many,  this  war  would  never  have  happened.  War,  as  we 
have  said,  is  always  the  result  of  a  general  state  of  sin; 
and  yet  a  war  may  be  provoked  by  the  crime  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  nation,  as  we  believe  this  w^ar  has  been  provoked 
by  the  crime  of  Germany.  A  nation  may  have  some  reason 
for  disliking  other  nations,  without  having,  therefore,  a  right 
to  make  war  upon  them;  and,  if  it  insists  upon  war,  the 
other  nations  have  a  right  to  combine  against  it,  even  if 
not  themselves  sinless,  because  it  has  committed  a  crime 
different  in  kind  from  the  petty  wrongs  which  hitherto 
it  has  committed  or  suffered.  Again,  the  pacifists  labor 
to  prove  that  vSir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  before  the  war,  was  not  always  perfectly  just  or  wise. 
That  may  be  true  of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  most  men.  But 
the  question  remains  whether  he  desired  war,  or  whether 
Germany  desired  it;  and  that  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations,  not  by  any  single  failure 
of  his  in  wisdom  or  justice.  If  Germany  was  bent  upon 
war,  the  wisest  and  most  upright  statesman  that  ever  lived 
could  not  have  prevented  it.  In  every  quarrel  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  whether  one  party  is  sinless,  but  which  willed 
the  quarrel;  and  the  pacifist  who  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
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sinless  tells  us  what  we  know  already.  It  is  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  self-righteous,  not  a  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  fight. 

The  pacifist  is  apt  to  irritate  us  all  by  assuming  that  he 
is  more  righteous  than  we  are.  War  is  wicked,  he  says; 
and  he  is  against  wickedness.  Certainly,  if  we  are  for 
war  in  this  case  we  should  search  our  hearts  to  discover 
why  we  are  for  it,  but  he  also  should  search  his  heart  to 
discover  why  he  is  against  it.  He  should  remember  that 
we  suffer  from  the  war  just  as  much  as  he  does;  we  are  not 
enjoying  it  because  we  approve  of  it.  Even  the  militarists, 
if  any  remain,  can  not  be  enjoying  it  now.  But  there  is 
a  question  which  every  pacifist  should  ask  himself,  if  he 
wishes  to  know  his  own  heart  and  his  own  motives — the 
question,  namely,  whether  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  would 
wish  us  all  to  be  pacifists.  In  a  nation  of  pacifists  this 
doctrine  might  be  put  to  the  test,  and  all  the  nation  might 
have  to  suffer  for  it.  In  England  at  present  it  is  only 
preached,  and  the  preachers  themselves  know  that  it  will 
not  be  practised. 

Certainly  they  need  some  courage  to  preach  it  now', 
but  not  the  courage  they  would  need  to  practise  it.  In 
preaching  it  they  may  become  unpopular ;  they  may  be  hist 
or  even  pelted  by  a  mob ;  but  if  they  practised  it  they  would 
risk  more  than  this.  They  would  risk  for  their  wives  and 
children,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  what  the  Belgians 
have  suffered.  Are  they  sure  that  the  Germans,  if  they 
invaded  a  country  and  were  not  resisted,  would  behave 
decently?  No  one  else  is  sure  of  that.  Are  they  sure  that 
if  there  is  no  organized  resistance,  there  would  not  be  a 
resistance  instinctive,  desperate  and  futile?  And  do  they 
suppose  that  the  Germans,  in  case  of  such  resistance, 
w'ould  not  hasten  to  make  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an 
example,  and  would  not  so  provoke  more  resistance,  to 
be  no  less  bloodily  and  foully  supprest?  At  present  they 
can  preach  pacifism  without  much  danger,  but  to  practise 
it  would  mean  danger  unspeakable,  and  to  others  besides 
themselves.  And  if  it  came  to  a  question  whether  it  was 
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actually  to  be  practised,  then  perhaps  their  courage,  or 
their  fanaticism,  would  fail.  At  any  rate,  now,  while  they 
preach  pacifism,  they  are  preserved  from  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  it,  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  by  the  armies 
of  their  unregenerate  countrymen.  They  have  not  to 
make  the  dreadful  choice.  They  can  do  nothing  but 
preach;  and,  unless  they  are  very  sure  of  themselves,  they 
should  preach  humbly.  Let  them  remember,  too,  that, 
if  this  nation  is  to  any  extent  guilty  of  the  war,  they  can 
not  escape  from  the  guilt  of  it  by  saying  that  the  war  is 
wicked.  They  are  a  part  of  the  nation  in  peace  and  in  all 
its  civil  occupations,  and  they  can  not  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  it  when  it  goes  to  war.  War  is  not  produced  only  be¬ 
cause  a  few  madmen  or  criminals  plan  it,  nor  even  because 
some  diplomatists  bungle  secretly. 

If  Europe  at  large  is  at  all  responsible  for  this  war,  then 
our  whole  society  in  its  greediness  and  blindness  and  want 
of  faith  is  responsible  for  it.  Men  are  able  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  war  only  because 
they  have  consented  to  the  slower  and  more  silent,  but  not 
less  pitiless,  conflicts  of  peace.  The  pacifist  is  shocked 
by  war,  but  has  he  been  shocked  by  those  sins  of  peace 
that  have  made  war  possible?  The  militarist  is  right 
when  he  says  that  war  is  part  of  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is 
indeed  a  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  struggle  for  life,  show¬ 
ing  us  that  when  we  regard  ourselves  as  animals  we  be¬ 
come  animals  without  animal  wisdom  and  continence. 
But  has  the  pacifist,  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  tried  to 
mitigate  the  struggle  for  life  in  peace;  has  he  refused  to 
profit  by  it  ?  If  not,  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  is  not 
playing  the  game  of  our  society  when  it  comes  to  war. 
We  are  all  threatened  by  a  common  danger  now,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  doctrine  which  the  Germans  have  carried  farther 
than  the  rest  of  us,  which  for  them  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  nation  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations;  but  else- 
w'here  too  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  individuals  in  their 
dealings  with  other  individuals.  Behind  the  sin  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  sin  of  all  the  world,  as  it  is  behind  the  sin  of  the 
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criminal;  but  for  that  very  reason  Germany,  like  the  crim¬ 
inal,  must  be  restrained.  If  she  is  not  she  will  turn  all  nations 
into  criminals,  as  the  criminal,  if  not  restrained,  would  turn 
all  men  into  criminals.  The  pacifist  must  not  deny  this 
in  one  case  and  accept  it  in  the  other.  If  he  would  let 
(Germany  do  as  she  pleases,  he  must  be  ready  to  let  the 
criminal  do  as  he  pleases.  He  can  not,  at  one  point,  sud¬ 
denly  demand  that  the  world  should  behave  as  if  it  were 
sinless  and  had  not  to  deal  with  any  consequences  of  sin. 
He  himself  is  a  sinner  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  with  us  must 
face  the  crimes  produced  by  our  common  sin,  whether  they 
be  crimes  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITIES 
October  28,  1914 

To  the  President  oj  the  W ashington  Board  of  Trade: 

The  Committee  on  Universities  respectfully  reports 
as  follows: 

THE  abolition  of  SHAM  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN 

THE  DISTRICT 

'the  general  incorporation  law,  originally  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  District  in  1870,  permits  “any  five  or 
more  persons”  to  incorporate  as  a  college  or  university, 
and  as  such  “to  confer  upon  such  persons  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  such  academical  or  honorary  degrees  as 
are  usually  conferred  by  similar  institutions,”  by  merely 
filing  a  certificate  of  incorporation  signed  by  them  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District.  No  re¬ 
striction  is  jilaced  upon  this  privilege,  and  this  absence 
of  restriction  has  led  to  the  incorporation  of  many  sham 
or  “fake”  colleges  and  universities,  to  the  injury  of  the 
many  excellent  institutions  of  learning  in  the  District 
and  to  the  discredit  of  the  District  thruout  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  Your  committee  presents  the  following 
facts  and  suggestions  on  this  subject: 

^  The  Educational  Review  has  from  time  to  time  been  compelled  to 
call  attention  to  the  very  unfortunate  effect  produced,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  by  the  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  protection  of 
law,  of  sham  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
two  reports  on  this  subject  which  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Board  of  Trade  by  a  committee  of  that  body.  The  reports  deal 
with  what  is  a  very  serious  public  delinquency  and  evil. 
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THU  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  RECOGNIZED  STAND¬ 
ING  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

'fhere  arc  two  ways  by  which  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  District  by  charter  granted 
by  Congress  to  a  specific  institution  l)y  means  of  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  or  by  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  chapter  of  the  general  incorporation  law 
relating  to  “institutions  of  learning.” 

The  universities  having  special  charters  are:  'Die  George 
Washington  University,  chartered  as  the  Columbian  Col¬ 
lege  in  1821;  the  (Georgetown  University,  founded  in  1879 
and  chartered  as  Georgetown  College  in  1844;  Howard 
University,  chartered  in  1893;  and  the  National  luiiversity, 
chartered  in  1896.  To  these  should  be  added  the  Protestant 
Ivpiscopal  Cathedral  Foundation,  chartered  in  1893,  which 
has  power  to  establish  a  university  as  a  part  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Foundation. 

Among  the  existing  universities  incorporated  under  the 
“institutions  of  learning”  chapter  of  the  general  incorpora¬ 
tion  law,  the  most  notable  arc:  The  Catholic  University 
of  America,  incorporated  in  1887;  St.  John’s  University 
(Episcopalian,  located  at  vShanghai,  China),  incorporated 
in  1905;  and  Boone  University  (Episcopalian,  located  at 
Wuchang,  China),  incorporated  in  1909. 

Gonzaga  College,  chartered  in  1858,  is  the  only  college 
in  the  District  specially  chartered  by  act  of  Congress. 
There  are  besides  several  colleges  in  the  District  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  general  incorporation  law  as  “  invStitutions 
of  learning  ”  which  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  Colum¬ 
bian  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  specially  chartered  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1857,  an  excellent  and  most  useful  institution,  has 
power  by  its  charter  to  give  collegiate  instruction  and  de¬ 
grees. 

The  GENERAL  INCORPORATION  LAW  RELATING  TO  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

The  provisions  in  the  general  incorporation  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  colleges  and  universities  are  found  in  the 
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subchapter  relating  to  “institutions  of  learning”  (District 
Code,  Chapter  XVIII,  vSubchapter  i).  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District,  in  the  case  of  Chicago  Business 
College  vs.  Payne,  20  D.  C.  Appeals,  606,  has  defined 
“institutions  of  learning,”  as  used  in  this  subchapter  as 
meaning  those  institutions  thru  which  “instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  human  knowledge  is  generally  dissem¬ 
inated”  and  “which  owe  their  origin  to  private  or  public 
munificence  and  are  established  for  the  public  good  and 
not  for  private  gain.”  Speaking  of  the  general  incorpora¬ 
tion  law'  (Chapter  XVIII  of  the  District  Code),  the  court 


“In  the  general  incorporation  act  there  is  a 

classification  of  the  organizations  which  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  thereunder  comprising  twelve  different  and  distinct 
classes.  The  first  in  the  enumeration  is  ‘institutions  of 
learning,’  so  specifically  designated,  and  as  to  them  Con¬ 
gress  says  that  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  them  shall 
be  held  ‘solely  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  not  for 
individual  benefit  of  the  corporators  or  any  contributor 
to  the  endowment  thereof.’  In  the  third  class  are  grouped 
societies  to  be  formed  for  ‘benevolent,  charitable,  educa¬ 
tional,  literary,  musical,  scientific,  religious  or  missionary 
purposes,’  and  it  is  implied  in  one  of  the  sections  that 
w’hile  organizations  of  this  class  may  not  necessarily  be 
for  individual  profit,  yet  that  they  might  also  be  joint- 
stock  coqiorations  for  private  gain  and  for  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  Thus  Congress  distinctly  recognizes  the  difference 
between  ‘institutions  of  learning’  and  ordinary  ‘educa¬ 
tional’  establishments,  and  regards  the  former  as  being 
solely  of  a  public  character  for  public  uses  and  purposes, 
while  the  latter  may  be  organized  for  individual  gain.  It 
is  true  that  the  statute  is  one  enacted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone,  but  the  provision  in  it  for  ‘institutions  of 
learning’  and  for  ‘educational’  societies  under  separate 
and  distinct  categories  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  prevalent 
everv'where  thruout  the  United  States.” 
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Since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  above  quoted, 
the  subchapter  of  the  general  incorporation  law  relating 
to  joint-stock  corporations  has  been  extended  in  its  scope 
by  Congress,  so  that  educational  corporations  for  profit 
may  now  be  incorporated  as  ordinary  joint-stock  or  busi¬ 
ness  corporations,  and  some  of  the  recently  organized  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  profit  have  been  so  incorporated. 
THE  INTENTION  OP  CONGRESS  REGARDING  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES 

I'he  clear  intention  of  Congress,  therefore,  is  to  make 
a  wide  distinction  between  “institutions  of  learning” — 
that  is,  for  practical  purposes  between  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — and  all  other  kinds  of  educational  corporations. 
Congress,  following  the  ideas  which  prevail  thruout  the 
United  States,  regards  colleges  and  universities  as  semi¬ 
public  institutions  and  endows  them  with  the  degree¬ 
giving  power,  which  is  recognized  as  a  semi-public  func¬ 
tion.  All  colleges  and  universities  hold  all  their  moneys 
and  property  on  an  educational  trust  and  may  hold  gifts 
of  money  or  property  in  perpetual  educational  trust.  By 
reason  of  their  semi-public  character,  it  is  recognized  thru¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  the  state  governments  have  the 
right  to  supervise  and  control  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  public  interest,  and 
particularly  to  protect  the  degree  giving-power  in  any 
suitable  manner.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  insert  in  the 
law  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  public  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  sham  colleges  and  universities  which  debase  or 
pervert  the  degree-giving  power  must  be  regarded  as  an 
oversight.  To  amend  the  subchapter  of  the  general  in¬ 
corporation  law  relating  to  “institutions  of  learning”  so  as 
to  safeguard  the  public  against  the  incorporation  of  sham 
colleges  and  universities  will  not  affect  adversely  the  other 
kinds  of  educational  corporations,  since  these  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  other  subchapters  of  this  law. 
the  abuses  under  the  general  incorporation  law 

The  abuses  which  have  arisen  as  respects  “institutions 
of  learning”  under  the  general  incorporation  law  are: 
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That  educational  business  corporations  for  profit  have 
been  incorporated,  sometimes  with  a  capital  stock,  callinj^^ 
themselves  colleges  or  universities,  and  claiming  in  their 
certificate  of  incorporation  or  otherwise  the  right  to  confer 
academic  and  honorary  degrees; 

That  visionary  persons,  of  more  or  less  education  and 
standing,  have  filed  elaborate,  but  unpractical,  certificates 
of  incorporation,  purporting  to  establish  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  national  or  world-wide  character,  with  power 
to  give  all  kinds  of  usual  and  unusual  degrees,  none  of  which 
institutions  has  ever  existed  except  on  paper; 

That  persons  without  education  or  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  as  colleges 
and  universities  and  have  conferred  honorary  degrees 
upon  themselves  or  their  associates;  or  have  established 
concerns  where  instruction  was  given  by  correspondence 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  of  such  kind  as  to  be  a  travesty  on 
collegiate  and  university  education,  and  have  conferred 
academic  degrees  therefor,  or  have  established  concerns 
for  the  mere  selling  of  academic  or  honorary  degrees  with¬ 
out  giving  any  instruction; 

POSSIBLE  REMEDIES 

Two  ways  have  been  suggested  for  remedying  these 
abuses.  The  first  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  super¬ 
vising  board  or  official  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District — the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  being  considered  by  some  as  the  proper  official  in  the 
District  for  this  purpose — and  to  give  this  board  or  official 
the  power  to  investigate  all  educational  institutions  de¬ 
siring  to  incorporate  as  colleges  or  universities  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  such  incorporation  according  as  the 
institution  conforms  or  not  to  accepted  standards  for  de¬ 
gree-giving  in«titutions.  The  second  is,  for  Congress  to 
amend  the  general  incorporation  law  so  that  the  intention 
of  Congress,  as  declared  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  case 
above  referred  to,  will  be  entirely  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
statute  and  so  as  to  require  a  showing  of  financial  resources 
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of  specific  amount  to  be  made  to  the  District  Commission¬ 
ers,  by  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate  as  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
file  a  certificate  of  incorporation. 

REMEDIES  applied  in  STATES  OF  THE  UNION 

Both  these  methods  have  been  applied  with  success  in 
states  of  the  Union.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a  supervising  board  for  all  colleges  and  universities, 
and  no  degree-giving  invStitution  can  be  incorporated  un¬ 
less  its  educational  standards  meet  the  approval  of  the 
board  and  unless  it  can  show  that  it  has  at  least  $500,000 
of  resources.  In  New  Jersey  the  state  board  of  education 
has  recently  been  made  a  supervising  board  for  colleges  and 
universities  with  power  over  the  giving  of  degrees.  Un¬ 
der  a  law  past  in  that  state  in  1911,  while  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  Governor  of  the  State,  no  educational  institutions 
in  the  state,  except  those  incorporated  prior  to  1886,  are 
pennitted  to  confer  degrees  unless  their  educational  stand¬ 
ards  are  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
persons  violating  the  law  are  made  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $500,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  state  board 
of  education.  In -NebravSka,  it  is  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  incorporation  of  a  college  or  university 
that  a  financial  showing  of  property  worth  at  least  $100,000 
should  be  made  to  the  state  court.  In  Arkansas,  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1911  provided  for  supervision  of  colleges  and  uni- 
\  ersities  by  the  state  board  of  education  and  gave  the  board 
control  over  new  incorporations.  In  Michigan,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1 91 1  made  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  the  sujpervising  official  for  colleges  and  universities 
and  required  persons  desiring  to  incorporate  as  a  college 
or  university  to  make  a  showing  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  property  worth  at  least  $100,000.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  enacted  in  1912  that  the  state  board  of  education 
should  report  to  the  legislature  on  all  proposals  for  incor¬ 
porating  new  colleges  or  universities.  In  Maryland,  the 
legislature  in  1912  authorized  the  state  board  of  educa- 
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tion  to  make  a  list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities. 
So  long  ago  as  1897  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  unanimously  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  favoring  state  supervision  of  de¬ 
gree-giving  institutions. 

VIEWS  OF  COMMITTEE  CONCERNING  THE  REMEDY  TO  BE 

applied  in  the  district 

Your  committee  would  favor  a  supervising  board  or 
official  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  District, 
with  power  over  new  corporations,  and  would  also  favor 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  of  sufficient  financial  resources 
by  all  institutions  hereafter  desiring  incorporation  as  col¬ 
leges  or  universities.  There  are,  however,  it  is  thought, 
such  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  a  supervising  board  or  official  in  the  District  that  your 
committee  has  deemed  it  best  to  recommend  only,  as  the 
best  remedy  now  practicable,  the  system  of  requiring  a 
showing  of  financial  resources  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  incorporation  hereafter  of  colleges  or  universities  un¬ 
der  the  general  incorporation  law.  It  is  believed  that  the 
requirement  that  an  institution  desiring  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  shall  make  a  showing  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  that  it  has  even  quite  meager  financial 
resources— say,  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  college  and  $100,000 
in  the  case  of  a  university — will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  sub¬ 
stantially  all  the  existing  abuses.  The  publicity  attaching 
to  such  a  method  of  incorporation  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  those  desiring  to  establish 
sham  corteges  and  universities,  and  these  amounts  are  so 
low  that  they  would  not  prevent  any  proper  institution 
from  becoming  incorporated.  In  1912  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  its  annual  report 
considered  at  length  the  abuses  arising  from  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  “sham”  colleges  and  universities  in  the  District, 
and  recommended  as  a  remedy  the  requirement  of  a  property 
showing  of  the  above  amounts  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
new  incorporations. 
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THE  GALLINGER  BILL 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Gallinger  (Senate  Bill  No.  3431,  63d  Congress,  ist 
Session),  which  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Uni¬ 
versities  of  the  board  of  trade  last  year,  and  which  provides 
for  amending  the  “institutions  of  learning”  subchapter 
of  the  general  incorporation  law  according  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  your  committee. 

The  Gallinger  Bill  is  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  It  defines  “institutions  of  learning,”  and  requires 
that  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate  as  a  college 
or  university,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  shall  in¬ 
corporate  exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
“institutions  of  learning.” 

2.  It  requires  that  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incor¬ 
porate  as  an  educational  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit 
shall  incorporate  exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relat¬ 
ing  to  joint-stock  corporations. 

3.  It  indirectly  requires  that  persons  desiring  hereafter 
to  incorporate  as  an  educational  corporation  not  for  pecu¬ 
niary  profit  but  for  special  educational  purposes  as  incidental 
to  benevolent,  missionary,  social  or  religious  work,  shall  in¬ 
corporate  exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
benevolent,  missionary,  educational,  social  and  religious 
corporations. 

4.  It  requires  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
“institutions  of  learning”  to  make  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  a  showing  of  financial  resources  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  corporation — $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  college  and 
$100,000  in  the  case  of  a  university, — as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
recorder’s  office;  a  certificate  signed  by  all  the  commis¬ 
sioners  stating  that  this  condition  has  been  complied  with 
being  required  to  be  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation. 

5.  It  specially  provides  that  nothing  in  the  above  provi¬ 
sion  shall  affect  any  existing  corporation. 
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6.  It  has  a  final  provision  prohibiting  all  corporations 
from  giving  degrees  except  those  specially  chartered  with 
this  power  and  those  incorporated  as  colleges  or  univ^ersi- 
ties  under  the  subchapter  relating  to  “institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing"  and  also  provides  that-  all  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District  now  or  hereafter  incorporated  shall  main¬ 
tain  such  standards  for  conferring  academic  and  honorary 
degrees  as  are  usually  insisted  upon  and  applied  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  recognized  standing  in  the  United 
States. 

RIvCOMMENDATlOX  OK  THK  ( J ALLINfilvK  BIU. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  board  of  trade 
a])prove  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Gallinger  Bill  as  above  set 
forth,  and  take  all  projier  measures  to  procure  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  law  on  the  principles  stated  in  that  Bill.* 

'  The  foregoing  report  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  December  i,  1914,  and  was  opposed  and  not  adopted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  offered  as  a  substitute,  was  then  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  no  institution  desiring  to  give  degrees  as  a  college  or 
university  be  permitted  to  file  articles  of  incorporation  until  it  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  I’nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trade  on  April  27,  1915,  the  committee 
submitted  the  following  special  report,  which  was  adopted: 

II 

SPKtlAb  REPORT  OK  THK  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITIES 
April  27,  1915 

I'o  the  President  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade: 

rhe  Committee  on  Universities  respectfully  reports  as 
follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  December  1,  1914, 
your  committee  presented  its  annual  report,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  defects  in  the  general  incorporation  law  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress  for  the  District.  This  law  permits  any 
fiv'e  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  and  give  academic  or  honorary 
degrees,  without  any  restriction.  In  that  rej)ort  the  com¬ 
mittee,  while  approving  the  su})erv'ision  of  all  the  colleges 
and  univ'ersities  in  the  District  by  a  supervising  official 
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or  board  as  a  proper  method  of  reaching  the  abuses  caused 
by  the  defects  of  the  law,  recommended  another  plan  which 
they  thought  proper  as  an  immediate  measure  of  practical 
relief  from  the  most  pressing  abuses.  The  plan  recom¬ 
mended  was  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  providing  a  property 
ciualification  for  new  degree-granting  institutions  proposed 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  general  law  $20,000  in  the 
case  of  a  college  and  $i(X),(X)0  in  the  case  of  a  university; 
this  property  qualification  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
district  commissioners  and  their  approval  to  be  obtained 
before  articles  of  incorporation  could  be  filed. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  committee’s  report.  Dr.  '1'.  A. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  committee,  proposed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  no  institution  desiring  to  give  degrees,  as  a  college  t)r 
university,  be  permitted  to  fde  articles  of  incorporation  until  it  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. ” 

The  board  voted  in  favor  of  the  substitute  resolution,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  therefore  not  adopted. 

It  thereupon  became  incumbent  upon  the  committee  to 
carr}'  out  the  principle  of  sui)ervision  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  which  the  board  of  trade 
had  committed  itself  by  this  resolution. 

Upon  consideration  by  the  committee,  it  seemed  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  unjust  to  provide  a  supervision  exclusively 
for  new  institutions  desiring  to  incorporate  as  a  college  or 
university,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat  all  alike  as 
respects  supervision,  placing  all  existing  degree-granting 
institutions  upon  the  same  basis  as  proposed  institutions. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that  a  board  headed  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  would  be  preferable  to  vest¬ 
ing  this  power  in  that  official  alone. 

1*he  committee  considered  whether  the  board  should 
be  a  local  board  of  and  for  the  District,  or  a  national  board 
with  special  powers  in  the  District.  The  board  of  trade 
having  designated  the  commissioner  of  education  as  the 
supervising  official  for  new  incorporations,  it  seemed  to 
follow  that  the  sentiment  of  the  board  of  trade  would  be 
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in  favor  of  a  national  supervising  board  with  special  powers 
in  the  District,  rather  than  a  local  supervising  board.  The 
committee,  upon  consideration,  concluded  that  such  a 
board  should  be  national,  with  special  powers  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict. 

The  progress  of  the  national  university  idea  and  the 
impracticability  of  there  being  two  university  boards  in 
the  District  led  the  committee  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  two  functions  in  one  board.  The  hear¬ 
ings  in  February  and  March,  1914,  before  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
National  University  Bill  introduced  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Universities,  made  it  evident  that  there  was 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  national  board  of  university  charac¬ 
ter  for  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  government  for  educa¬ 
tional  research  and  possibly  also  for  carrying  on  postgrad¬ 
uate  instruction.  Such  a  national  university  board,  if 
established,  would  inevitably  come  into  relationship  with 
any  supervising  board  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District.  The  committee  concluded  that  it  was 
best  to  combine  the  two  functions  in  one  board. 

After  several  meetings,  the  committee  has  agreed  upon  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress,  if  the  board  of 
trade  approves.  The  principal  features  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows : 

A  board  called  in  the  draft  of  proposed  bill  “the  Uni¬ 
versity  Board,”  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  This  University  Board  is  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and  ten  other 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  partly  educators 
and  partly  men  representative  of  the  general  interests  in 
arts,  sciences  and  industries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  ten  non¬ 
official  members  are  to  serve  for  long  terms — ten  years  ;is 
proposed — at  a  per  diem  compensation. 

This  proposed  university  board  is  to  have  jurisdiction 
to  devise  measures  for  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
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nient  for  educational  research  and  to  organize  and  carry  on 
any  postgraduate  teaching  for  which  Congress  may  appro¬ 
priate  or  accept  funds.  Besides  these  national  powers 
this  proposed  university  board  is  to  have  the  following 
powers  in  the  District: 

To  establish  for  all  degree-granting  institutions  in  the 
District  any  classifications,  definitions,  requirements  and 
standards  which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  ordinary  practise  in  the 
United  States;  to  act  as  relator  in  quo  warranto  proceedings 
to  forfeit  the  charters  of  any  degree-granting  institutions 
which  may  have  subjected  themselves  to  such  forfeiture 
by  non-user  or  mivSuser  of  their  franchises;  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  proposed  incorporation  of  a  degree-grant¬ 
ing  institution  and  any  proposed  consolidation  or  merger 
of  existing  degree-granting  institutions,  according  as  the 
board  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public  interest;  to  en¬ 
join  the  operations  of  any  foreign  degree-granting  corpora¬ 
tion  which  may  improperly  grant  degrees  in  the  District; 
and  generally  do  all  acts,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  the  degree-granting  power  as  exercised 
by  institutions  in  the  District. 

This  proposed  university  board  is  to  report  each  year 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  in  its  report 
recommendations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  This  provision  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  it  gradually  and 
judiciously  to  develop  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  if  it 
should  deem  it  proper  so  to  do. 

The  powers  designated  are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  proposed  university  board  to  remedy  all  exist¬ 
ing  abuses  in  the  District.  The  dignified  and  conservative 
character  of  the  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education,  and  the  limits  placed  on  its  pow¬ 
ers,  will,  it  is  believed,  insure  that  its  action  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  the  existing  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
District  which  are  properly  exercising  the  degree-granting 
power. 
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'I'he  commissioner  of  education  has  carefully  gone  over 
with  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  the  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  bill  of  which  the  general  features  are  above  given, 
and  authorizes  the  committee  to  state  that  he  considers  the 
plan  proposed  by  it  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  board  of 
trade  approve  the  principles  of  the  draft  of  bill  as  above 
set  forth,  and  authorize  the  executive  committee  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  proper  to  procure  the  passage 
of  legislation  on  the  general  plan  above  outlined. 

Ill 

A  BILL’ 

TO  kstahlish  a  university  hoard  is  the  department  of  the  interior 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  established,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  university  board.  Said 
board  shall  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  together  with  ten  other 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  representative  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  general  interests  in  arts, 
sciences  and  indu.stries,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  first  board  two  members  .shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  two  for  six  years,  two  for  eight  years, 
and  two  for  ten  years;  the  President  to  designate  the  terms.  The  members 
apj)ointcd  upon  the  expiration  of  said  terms  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
ten  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  chairman  ex-officio,  and  the  board 
may  elect  one  of  its  members  as  vice-chairman.  The  board  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  and  may  employ  necessary  clerical  and  other  assistants  and  em¬ 
ployes.  It  .shall  have  an  official  seal.  Rach  member,  other  than  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education,  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  ten  dollars  per  day 
during  the  sessions  of  the  board,  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  The 
secretary  shall  receive  a  salary’  of  $3,000  per  year. 

Sec.  2!  The  board  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  inquire  into  the  scientific  operations  of  the  government,  and  reconi-  . 
mend  to  the  President,  from  time  to  time,  measures  for  utilizing  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  purposes  such  scientific  operations  and  the  governmental 
facilities  connected  therewith; 

(b)  To  adv’ise  and  direct  adult  research  students,  havdng  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  may  seem  proper  to  the  board,  in  the  use  of  such  governmental 
operations  and  facilities,  under  the  limitations  provided  by  law  or  by  execu¬ 
tive  regulation;  and 

'  Proposed  bill  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Universities  in  the 
foregoing  Special  Report,  and  approved  in  principle  by  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  at  its  meeting  on  April  27,  1915. 
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(c)  To  organize  and  carry  on  any  postgraduate  teaching  and  rest-arch 
work  for  which  Congress  may  hereafter  appropriate  or  accept  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  also  have  power: 

(a)  To  establish  any  classifications,  definitions,  recpiirements  and  stand¬ 
ards  which  it  may  deem  necessar>'  and  proper,  for  all  incorporated  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  wherever  incorporated,  which 
have  or  claim  to  have  any  degree-granting  power;  provided,  that  such  classi¬ 
fications,  definitions,  requirements,  and  standards  shall  be  consistent  with 
those  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States  as  necessary  and  proper; 

{b)  To  act  as  relator  in  quo  warranto  proceedings  to  forfeit  the  franchises 
of  any  such  institution  incorporated  by  or  under  act  of  Congress,  for  mis¬ 
user  or  nonuser  of  the  same; 

(c)  To  approve  or  disapprove,  as  the  board  shall  deem  proper,  any  certi¬ 
ficate  of  incorporation  propo.sed  to  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  said  District  by  any  persons  desiring  to  incorporate  under  the  general 
incorporation  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  said  District  as  a  corporation 
having  any  degree-granting  power,  and  no  such  certificate  of  incorporation 
shall  be  so  filed  unless  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  approval  of  the  board 
under  its  seal,  to  be  filed  for  record  therewith; 

{d)  To  appro\’e  or  disapprove,  as  the  board  shall  deem  proper,  any  jiro- 
posed  consolidation  or  merger  of  corporations  incorporated  by  or  under  act 
of  Congress  and  located  in  .said  District,  having  or  claiming  to  have  any 
degree-granting  power; 

(e)  To  act  as  complainant  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
to  enjoin  the  operations  within  said  District  of  any  foreign  corporations 
having  or  claiming  to  have  any  degree-granting  power,  and  improperly 
granting  degrees;  and 

(/)  Generally  to  do  all  acts,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  which  the  board 
may  deem  necessary  for  maintaining  proper  standards  in  the  granting  of  de¬ 
grees  by  colleges  or  universities  in  said  District. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  report  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  making  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


VIII 

PATRIOTISM' 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  midsummer 
afternoon  is  not  the  most  auspicious  time  for  anything  so 
portentous  as  an  address,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  my  purpose  to 
make  an  address  on  an  occasion  and  an  afternoon  like  this. 
But  I  have  been  very  glad  to  accept  the  complimentary 
invitation  of  your  officers  to  come  to  this  meeting 
to  participate  in  hearing  of  the  progress  and  work 
of  the  Society,  and  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  subject 
which  the  work  of  this  vSociety  suggests,  and  which  the 
events  in  the  present-day  history  of  the  world  emphasize 
and  invite  us  to  dwell  upon. 

A  society  like  this  one  of  many  score,  many  hundred,  in 
this  country  and  in  other  lands — is  a  very  hearthstone  of 
patriotism.  It  is  by  labors  and  by  sacrifices  such  as  yours 
that  careful,  affectionate  and  accurate  record  is  made  of  men 
and  women,  of  happenings,  of  events,  of  undertakings,  of 
movements  of  opinion  and  of  action  that  are  worth  re¬ 
membering.  Your  vSociety  and  other  societies  like-minded 
bring  these  records  together,  and  make  of  them  a  hearth¬ 
stone  on  which  the  fire  of  patriotism  begins  to  burn ;  for  the 
beginning  of  patriotism  is  love  of  home  and  all  that  home 
means,  and  thru  it  comes  the  entering  into  the  hopes  and 
ideals  apd  purjioses  of  that  larger  home  which  constitutes 
our  country. 

Perhaps  you  hav'e  not  all  reflected  upon  what  this  thing 
called  jiatriotism  is  and  how  recently  it  has  come  into  the 
history  of  man.  fhere  was  nothing  corresponding  to  what 
we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the  older  world.  There  was 
loyalty  to  race;  there  was  something  approaching  patriotism, 
perhaps,  in  the  life  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  city;  there  was 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  August  i6, 
IQI.S- 
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loyalty  to  ruling  monarchs  or  dynasties;  there  was  pride  of 
origin  or  opinion;  but  so  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  were  in  the  making,  so  long  as  life  was  fluid,  and 
men  were  moving  uneasily  and  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  without  fixt  habitat  or  permanent  institutions,  there 
was  nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  know  as  patriotism. 
Nor  is  patriotism  compatible  with  any  ambition  for  world - 
empire  or  dominion.  So  long  as  there  was  hope  of  bringing 
the  whole  world  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  form  of 
religion  or  under  the  control  of  a  single  governing  power— 
so  long  as  those  dreams  flitted  before  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  men — there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  know 
as  patriotism. 

Patriotism  began  to  rise  when  the  modern  nations  took 
on  their  form;  when  each  group  of  men  found  itself  in  a 
separate  and  substantially  fixt  habitat ;  when  unity  of 
language  began  to  develope;  when  literature  sprang  up 
on  the  wings  of  language;  when  institutions  and  achieve¬ 
ments  began  to  appear  and  to  organize  themselves;  and 
when  men  began  to  convene  and  to  feel  the  need  of  a  social 
and  political  life  that  had  an  end  or  a  purpose  of  its  own 
which  they  could  understand  and  teach  to  their  children. 
When  there  was  something  that  could  be  handed  down, 
some  theory  of  hfe,  some  theory  of  social  relationship,  some 
theory  of  the  status  which  each  man  bears  to  his  fellow,  then 
there  began  to  emerge  the  materials  out  of  which  patriotism 
is  made. 

But  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  the 
word  had  a  very  sinister  and  ugly  meaning.  I  remember 
once  reading  in  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  most  helpful  declaration  that  could  be  made 
upon  the  hustings  in  England,  was  that  the  speaker  was 
not  then,  and  never  had  been,  a  patriot.  For  in  the  17th 
century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th,  the  word  patriot 
was  almost  synonymous  with  disturber,  with  revolutionist- 
almost  synonymous  with  anarchist,  as  we  use  it  so  fre¬ 
quently,  and  often  so  incorrectly  today. 

Later,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of 
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the  life  of  this  nation,  the  words  “patriot”  and  “patriotism” 
began  to  take  on  a  healthier,  a  more  sympathetic  and  a  finer 
meaning,  and  those  healthier,  more  sympathetic  and  finer 
meanings  have  attached  themselves  to  these  words,  until 
now  the  idea  they  convey  and  represent  is  one  to  which  we 
are  all  glad  to  do  honor. 

A  patriot  is  a  man  who  stands  to  his  country  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  father  to  his  child.  He  loves  it;  he  cares  for  it; 
he  makes  sacrifices  for  it;  he  fights  for  it ;  he  serves  it ;  he  tries 
to  shape  its  course  of  thought  and  action,  that  it  may  most 
])erfectly  adhere  to  its  purpose  and  its  ideal. 

We  do  not  know—  and  no  history,  no  science,  no  phil¬ 
osophy  is  yet  wise  enough  fully  to  instruct  us  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  meaning  of  each  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
inodeni  world;  but  despite  the  ])resent  desperate  and  fear¬ 
ful  clash  of  arms,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  place  for 
each  one  of  them — that  each  serves  some  purpose,  makes 
some  contribution,  casts  some  reflection  from  the  facet  of 
its  racial  nature  and  national  organization.  vSome  purpose 
is  fulfilled  by, each  one  of  them,  and  each  contributes  its 
single  beam,  to  help  make  the  full,  white  light  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  may  be  certain  that  to  strike  out  from  modern 
life  any  one  of  the  great  national  elements  which  enter  into 
it  would  be  to  make  it  poorer,  and  would  be  to  disarrange 
and  throw  out  of  harmony  the  ever-moving  plan  of  that 
eivilization  which  has  been  built  up  by  such  hard  and  long 
work  over  so  many  centuries.  Therefore  we  must  have  a 
care  that  we  do  not  define  patriotism  as  a  cynic  once  de¬ 
fined  it,  as  dislike  of  another  country  masked  in  the  guise 
of  love  tor  our  own. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  wise, 
well-instructed  patriot,  between  the  cause  and  purpose  and 
aim  of  his  nation  and  the  cause  and  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
whole  great  group  and  family  of  nations.  A  patriot  is  not  a 
termagant ;  he  is  not  a  destroyer  of  the  peace ;  he  is  not  one 
who  treats  with  contempt  or  dislike  his  fellow  who  speaks 
another  tongue  or  who  owes  allegiance  to  another  flag  or  who 
loves  another  literature ;  but  he  is  one  who  understands  and 
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appreciates  how  these  various  aspects  of  civilized  life  can 
better  serv’e  the  common  purpose  by  better  serving  each  its 
own. 

If  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  rise  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
patriotism  and  wishes  to  be  a  real  patriot,  then  he  or  she 
must  reflect  upon  the  purpose  of  organized  community 
life,  I  think  it  was  Bishop  Berkeley — whose  name  is  so 
closely  associated  with  this  colony  and  this  settlement — 
who  said  in  substance  that  those  who  never  reflect  upon  the 
great  problems  of  the  end  and  aim  and  purpose  of  life,  might 
be  suitable  to  belong  to  a  colony  of  industrious  animals,  but 
never  could  rise  to  the  height  of  being  men  and  women. 

Instead  of  rhetoric,  a  patriot  needs  philosophy;  instead 
of  noisy  and  tumultuous  expression  of  high  feeling,  he 
needs  serious  purpose,  insight  into  the  significance  of  his 
own  country,  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  of  its  great  per¬ 
sonalities,  of  its  policies,  of  its  achievements,  and  above  all, 
a  knowledge  of  its  aim.  He  must  ask  himself  not  only, 
“From  what  origin  and  by  what  steps  has  it  come?”  but 
more  insistently  and  more  emphatically,  “Toward  what 
end  and  toward  what  purpose  is  it  moving?  What  is  the 
reason  of  it  all?” 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  above  all  peoples,  in  that 
those  searching  questions  have  been  answered  for  us  in  two 
great  classic  documents,  written  in  language  so  simple  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  can  read  and  understand  them — 
documents  which  should  be  familiar,  word  by  word,  sentence 
by  sentence,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  every  reflecting 
and  educated  American.  I  mean,  of  course,  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Farew’ell  Address,  and  the  great  vSecond  Inaugural 
Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  George  Washington  was  asked  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  for  the  third  time  as  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
he  declined  in  a  noteworthy  document,  addresst  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  not  only  set  forth  the  reasons — the 
personal  reasons  which  actuated,  his  declination  of  a  third 
term  as  president,  but  he  went  farther,  and  expounded  and 
commended  to  his  countrymen  the  principles  of  the  country 
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whose  father  he  truly  was.  That  document  -one  of  the 
most  precious  in  American  history  or  American  literature 
should  be  a  veritable  guide-book  for  the  American  patriot. 
And  then,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  when  the 
epoch-making  civil  struggle  was  nearing  its  end,  the  great 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  poured  itself  out  in  words  whose 
simple,  compelling  eloquence  have  rarely  been  equalled, 
when  he  for  the  second  time,  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
vStates.  He,  too,  from  another  ])oint  of  view,  but  in  no  less 
practical  ways  and  with  no  less  generous  purpose,  prest 
home  upon  his  countrymen  the  principles  to  which  their 
loyalty  was  due. 

'I'he  American  patriot  will  inform  himself  upon  those 
two  great  documents.  He  will  like  to  read  them,  to  quote 
them,  to  think  upon  them,  to  turn  to  them  and  to  their 
principles,  to  seek  their  instruetion  in  determining  his  own 
position  in  regard  to  the  thousand  and  one  practical  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  moment,  which  are  simply  the  old  questions  of 
human  ambition,  human  greed  and  human  folly,  dressing 
themselves  up  in  new  forms,  and  joining  the  never-ending 
procession  of  progress  toward  human  excellence,  that  goes 
to  make  up  human  history. 

The  Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  and  the  Second 
Inaugural  of  Lincoln,  are  for  the  American  a  corner-stone 
upon  which  to  build  a  sure  and  abiding  structure  of  true 
patriotism. 

Our  country  is  unique,  not  as  we  so  often  think  and  say 
because  of  its  size,  not  because  of  its  population,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wealth,  not  because  of  its  variety  of  products 
and  climates,  not  because  of  its  temperaments  and  racial 
elements  —tho  they  all  enter  into  its  greatness,  and  will 
form  subjects  for  the  future  historian  to  analyze  and  inter¬ 
pret- -but  it  is  unique  in  that  we  have  managed  for  now 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  to  build  into  per¬ 
manence  principles  of  government  and  of  life  which  had 
been  the  ideal  of  dreamers  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
\^er>-  few'  of  those  dreamers  ever  supposed  that  in  the  19th 
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and  20th  centuries  there  would  arise  on  this  earth  a  great 
nation,  built  upon  those  principles,  dedicated  to  them  and 
successfully  exemphfying  their  operation  and  practise  over 
this  amazing  extent  of  territory.  No  one  would  have 
supposed  this  to  be  possible. 

We  need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  our  short -comings;  we 
need  not  stop  to  analyze  and  to  explain  our  feehngs  of  difficulty 
and  of  doubt  or  to  make  lists  of  the  things  we  should  like 
to  do,  but  have  not  done.  All  that  is  known  and  admitted 
by  us,  by  our  friends  and  by  our  critics;  but  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  the  whole  world  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
flux,  when  all  old  standards  seem  to  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  permanent  and 
progressive  forward  movement  in  American  life,  and  to  take 
account  and  make  measure  of  its  achievements  and  its 
triumphs. 

This  country  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  keeper  of  the 
conscience  of  democracy.  There  may  be  nations — we  know 
there  are  nations  of  the  first  rank — not  committed  as  we 
are  to  the  democratic  principle.  We  need  find  no  fault 
with  them  for  preferring,  temporarily  at  least,  some  other 
form  of  social  and  political  organization;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  the  keepers  of  the  democratic  con¬ 
science  of  the  world.  We  are  the  keepers  of  the  open  door 
of  opportunity  in  democracy;  and  we  are  the  keepers  of  the 
great  principle  of  federation  as  a  means  of  securing  domestic 
freedom  and  national  unity,  and  of  permitting  liberty  under 
law  in  ways  with  which  we  have  now  been  familiar  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  greatest  problem  of  men  in  all  history'  has  been  the 
question  how  to  secure  both  government  and  liberty.  How 
to  preserve  order  without  suppression  of  the  individual, 
how  to  promote  the  common  good  without  depriving  the 
individual  of  initiative,  how  to  weld  men  into  a  mass,  into  a 
new  and  higher  order,  without  destroying  personal  identity 
— that  problem  in  its  most  serious  sense  is  ours. 

The  true  American  patriot  will  never  permit  himself  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  line  between  government  and 
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liberty  is  the  line  upon  which  he  must  keep  his  eye,  and  the 
line  toward  which  he  must  hew,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
will. 

If  all  individual  initiative  be  transferred  to  the  realm  of 
government,  we  have  no  opportunity  for  that  individual  life 
which  has  been  the  glory  of  our  modern  world.  If  we 
transfer  all  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  well-ordered 
government  over  to  the  realm  of  liberty,  we  have  national 
dissolution  and  political  death.  The  American  patriot, 
keeping  his  heart  open  and  his  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
seeking  friendships  everywhere  in  this  world  and  enmities 
nowhere,  keeping  his  eye  fixt  on  this  line  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  liberty,  will  ask  himself  how,  as  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  democratic  conscience,  can  he  act  in  a  given  crisis, 
in  the  presence  of  a  given  problem,  before  a  given  issue- 
how  can  he  act,  my  friends,  so  as  to  protect  the  aim  and  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Republic? 

He  is  a  poor  American  who  is  without  a  passionate  love 
of  home;  who  does  not  feel  a  peculiar  drawing  at  the  heart 
and  a  choking,  of  the  voice  when  his  mind  goes  back  in 
after-years  to  the  home  where  his  first  associations  were 
made,  where  his  father  and  mother  lived,  where  his  child¬ 
hood  friends  and  associates,  his  school  teachers  and  school¬ 
mates  dwelt,  where  he  got  his  first  outlook  on  life  and  began 
to  stretch  his  wings  and  try  to  fly.  No  temporary  abiding 
place,  no  working-place  or  office  or  house  can  ever  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  home  in  the  heart  of  the  true  patriot.  Just 
so  the  patriot’s  feeling  for  his  fatherland  or  motherland 
is  the  feeling  he  has  for  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  ideal  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  the  language  he 
speaks,  the  literature  he  loves  and  the  law  that  determines 
the  patriot’s  relation  to  all  of  these — his  intelligence,  re¬ 
flections  and  emotions — the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his 
larger  home. 

It  is  out  of  the  home  that  the  nation  is  built.  It  is  out 
of  the  home’s  purposes  and  ideals  that  the  nation  gains  aim 
and  substance,  and  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  controlling 
moral  and  intellectual  principles  that  shape  government 
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and  organization  take  form  and  gain  their  truest  significance, 
rherc  is  no  subject  fuller  of  meaning  than  this  age-old 
subject  of  a  man’s  relation  to  his  fathers.  Now  that  we 
have  learned  in  these  modern  days  to  cast  it  into  the  form 
of  this  patriotism  which  I  am  trying  briefly  to  describe,  now 
that  we  have  learned  to  see  it  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
and  religious  relation,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  shall  learn  to  see  in  it  no  place  for  enmity,  national  or 
international.  We  may  justly  hope  to  look  out  upon  that 
future  day,  when  the  patriots  of  every  nation  will  find  their 
greatest  satisfaction  in  cooperating  and  combining  toward 
the  perfection  of  the  great  humanitarian  ideal  thruout  the 
world. 

We  dare  not  close  our  eyes  in  pessimism  because  today  we 
hear  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Terrible  as  that  is,  terrible  as  the  reason  for 
it  is,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  only  an  episode — a 
dismal,  tragic  episode,  but  an  episode — in  the  forward 
march  of  an  idea  and  a  purpose  which  no  armaments  can 
permanently  check.  This  is  not  a  purposeless  world.  This 
is  not  a  ball,  plunging  thru  space,  with  no  orbit,  subject  to 
no  law  of  control,  existing  as  part  of  no  system,  serving  no 
purpose.  The  physicist  tells  us  that  if  we  disturb  in  the 
very  slightest  degree  any  physical  element  in  the  universe, 
we  affect  its  remotest  circumference.  What  of  the  human 
elements?  WTiat  of  the  importance  and  the  balance  which 
they  have,  the  ideas,  the  feelings  and  the  acts  of  will  which 
are  the  embodiments  of  ideas,  that  are  carried  forward  into 
the  making  of  institutions?  Those  are  the  great  things  in 
history.  We  see  them  spring  into  life  and  enter  one  nation 
after  another. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  Oriental;  there  is  a  place  for  the 
Occidental;  there  is  a  place  for  the  European;  there  is  a 
place  for  the  American;  just  as  there  is  a  place  in  the  great 
stout  strand  that  binds  the  ship  to  the  boat  that  tows  it, 
for  every  one  of  the  little  threads  that  wound  together  make 
it  what  it  is.  Take  that  great  strand  apart  and  a  child 
could  snap  each  thread.  Wind  them  tight  together  so  that 
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every  one  supports  the  other,  and  it  would  take  a  superman 
to  tear  that  rope  apart. 

This  problem  of  institution  building — whether  by  the 
])eople  of  one  nation  or  by  the  peoples  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  together — is  the  one  that  will  be  supremely  important 
when  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  tragedy  that  now  moves  its 
slow  course  to  the  pain  and  distress  and  grief  of  every 
patriot  in  every  land. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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DIvSCUSSIONS 

THE  UNIVERvSiTY  OF  WLSCONvSIN  :  IN  REBUTTAL 

Dean  Birge’s  reply  to  my  article  in  the  September  Rk- 
viEw  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  mere  quibble. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  answer,  explain  or  controvert  the 
plain  statements  I  made  as  to  the  “Wisconsin  Idea”  and  the 
university’s  connection  with  it,  which  were  the  burden  of 
my  former  communication,  he  claims  .some  slight  in¬ 
accuracies  in  matters  which  were  collateral  to  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  argues,  from  them,  that  my  analysis 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  university  being  in  the 
limelight — which  was  what  the  Review  requested  of  me  - 
was  erroneous. 

Without  desiring  to  engage  in  an  argument  with  the 
venerable  dean — to  know  him  is  to  love  him  I  deem  it  but 
fair  to  take  up  some  of  his  claims. 

First,  as  to  the  appointment  of  alumni  as  regents.  He 
will  not  deny  that  in  the  years  1903  to  1905,  when  the 
“Wisconsin  Idea”  and  all  that  it  represents  was  being 
foisted  upon  the  people  of  the  state  by  the  university,  the 
alumni  were  in  a  majority  on  the  board  of  regents  and  that 
appointments  were  made  from  a  political  standpoint,  care 
being  taken  to  select  members  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  propaganda.  That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  make. 

My  statement  as  to  the  mill  tax  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  Hon.  C.  K.  Ellingson,  member  of  assembly, 
who  gave  the  secretary  of  state  as  his  authority.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation;  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  assest  valuation  was  rapidly 
increased;  that  the  income  of  the  university  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  until  it  became  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  tax  commission  has  been  “manned  by  uni- 
v'ersity  experts,”  as  I  stated;  its  employes,  and  there  have 
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been  hundreds  of  them,  have  nearly  all  been  drawn  from 
university  ranks. 

It  is  evident  that  Dean  Birge  read  what  I  said  about 
legislation  carelessly,  or  he  would  not  misstate  it  in  his 
comment.  I  expressly  stated  that  the  three  important 
bills  affecting  the  university  were  “At  this  writing,  August 
I,  still  before  the  legislature."  That  was  the  truth.  None 
of  these  was  disposed  of  until  after  that  date.  There  had 
bi'cn  other  bills  introduced  and  killed,  but  none  was  of  as 
much  importance.  There  are  always  a  number  of  “freak" 
bills  introduced  at  each  session  of  the  legislature,  which  no 
one,  not  even  their  authors,  take  seriously.^ 

'I'he  fee  for  out  of  state  students,  fixt  at  $124  by  the 
legislature,  after  Aug.  1,  did  not  include  the  incidental  fee 
of  $24,  making  the-  total  fee  $148,  but  $2  less  than  the 
amount  originally  proposed  by  the  Hambrecht  bill. 

As  to  the  Allen  survey.  Dean  Birge  makes  so  many  niis- 
.statements  that  he  forfeits  all  rights  to  criticise.  Dr. 
Allen  states  positively  that  “so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the 
survey  report  might  have  been  on  the  legislators’  desks  on 
Jan.  13,  and  every  record  shows  it."  Despite  Dean  Birge’s 
assertions,  the  surv  ey  was  held  back  and  given  to  the  public 
by  the  state  board  of  affairs,  a  “progressive"  body,  in 
piecemeal,  “handpicked,”  and  not  then  until  the  reply 
of  the  university  could  be  attached  to  each  chapter. 

But  all  the  foregoing  are  beside  the  main  issue,  w'hich 
Dean  Birge  seeks  to  l)ecloud  by  throwing  dust. 

Wliatever  cavil  may  arise  over  comparatively  unimportant 
details,  these  facts,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  article,  remain 
undeniable.  It  was  largely  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the 
university  that  the  “Wisconsin  Idea"  of  commission  con¬ 
trol  was  foisted  upon  the  state.  It  was  thru  its  activity 

*  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  university  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  au 
outsider  to  ^et  any  definite  information  regarding  it.  Even  those  on  the  in¬ 
side  appear  to  have  trouble.  For  instance,  Dean  Birge  says  there  were 
either  24  or  33  university  bills,  and  Prof.  Jastrow  (Educational  Review,  page 
331)  says  there  were  42.  And  yet  they  complain  of  inaccuracies  made  by 
one  outside  the  “ring.” 
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in  this  field  that  the  university  has  incurred  whatever 
hostility  there  exists  against  it. 

Opposition  to  it  is  limited,  in  the  main,  to  a  desire  to 
restrict  its  political  activities  in  the  future,  hold  its  ex¬ 
penses  within  reasonable  limits,  and  confine  its  efforts  to 
legitimate  educational  work. 

This  condition  can  not  be  past  over  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  as  Dean  Birge  seeks  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  met  by  a 
counter  charge  that  the  writer  is  “avowedly  hostile"  to  the 
movement  called  the  “Wisconsin  Idea.” 

J.  L.  Stitrtevant 

Kditor  Record-Herald 
Wausat*.  Wisconsin 

THK  RATIONALE  OF  PUNCTUATION: 

A  CRITICIvSM 

Miss  Rourke’s  article  in  theOctober  Educational  Review 
presents  a  most  interesting  theory  of  the  psychology  of 
marks  of  punctuation.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether, 
by  examining  into  the  “intrinsic  character”  of  each  to 
discover  the  suggestion  which  it  has  power  to  make,  the 
most  fully  definite  basis  has  here  been  laid  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  emphasis  is  the  sole  purpose  of  them  all.  In 
order  to  test  the  point  “by  sheer  effect,”  we  may  first  of  all 
note  that  any  series  of  English  sentences  would  be  only 
very  painfully  comprehensible  without  any  pointing  what¬ 
ever.  The  period  is,  obviously,  quite  es.sential  for  clearness 
in  marking  off  completed  thoughts.  The  semicolon  has 
indeed  almost  the  same  relation  to  clearness;  it  is  far 
more  truly  “a  period  made  suspensive”  than  any  near 
relative  to  the  comma.  Period  and  semicolon  differ  only 
in  their  emphasis,  to  be  sure,  but  they  each  have  this  func¬ 
tion  as  only  a  secondary  one.  As  to  the  colon,  its  purpose 
of  indicating  “definite  fulfilment,  even  climax,”  is  quite  as 
germane  to  clearness  as  to  emphasis. 

Again,  it  should  not  be  a  highly  difficult  matter  to  show 
the  clearness  function  of  the  comma  in  the  three  cases  where 
Miss  Rourke  particularly  challenges  it:  the  vocative,  the 
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series,  and  the  single  part  of  the  compound  sentence.  The 
comma  for  the  vocative  distinguishes  the  part  it  sets  off 
from  possible  confusion  as  subject  or  object  of  the  v'erb, 
as  “Strike,  countrymen,”  etc. ;  here,  as  everywhere,  the  mark 
serves  for  a  specific,  instant  purpose,  performing  its  function 
by  “virtue  of  some  immediate  suggestive  power,”  obviating 
so  far  as  possible  the  merest  momentary  confusion  of  the 
reader.  Walt  Whitman’s  almost  constant  omission  of  it, 
as  in  “Bounding  O  soul  thou  journeyest — ,”  gives,  if  no 
confusion  at  times,  always  a  sense  of  blur.  In  like  manner, 
that  the  comma  in  series  serves  a  like  end  is  easily  demon¬ 
strable:  When  you  come  upon  a  parallel  element,  whether 
word,  phrase,  or  clause,  following  such  a  comma  without 
a  conjunction,  you  inevitably  look  for  a  third,  and  you  are 
nonplussed  if  you  fail  to  find  it,  as:  “He  sat  down,  ate  his 
dinner  with  zealous  hurry.”  Finally,  in  the  compound 
sentence,  if  after  a  comma  you  come  upon  a  coordinate 
conjunction,  you  expect  not  another  verb,  complement,  or 
phrase,  but  another  main  proposition.  It  is  the  reversals 
of  these  simple,  principles,  and  in  precisely  the  degree  in 
which  variations  are  uncommon,  that  give  emphasis  to 
the  part  preceding  the  unusual  punctuation. 

Tho  this  emphasis  is  indeed  wholly  given  to  the  matter 
before  the  mark,  this  by  no  means  demonstrates  that  the 
comma  can  nev^er  for  the  sake  of  clearness  “set  off,  as  the 
rhetorics  say.”  The  evident  difference  in  the  punctuated 
and  unpunctuated  clause  in  the  old  example,  “Sailors  who 
are  superstitious  will  not  set  sail  on  Friday,”  is  proof  enough 
that  the  commas  do  perform  precisely  the  office  of  paren¬ 
theses,  no  matter  what  they  intrinsically  ought  not  do.  The 
parentheses  and  the  dash  differ  only  in  relative  emphasis, 
and  the  commas  which  set  off  parenthetical  elements  are 
merely  a  less  emphatic  member  of  the  same  scheme.  It 
should  also  be  more  carefully  noted  than  it  usually  is  that 
the  difference  between  parenthetical  and  restrictive  or 
limiting  elements  applies  equally  to  appositives,  adverbial 
clauses  and  phrases,  and  any  other  modifiers  as  well  as  to* 
adjective  clauses. 
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Finally,  a  comma  marks  clearly  the  close  of  an  adv'erbial 
clause  preceding  the  main  proposition — in  modern  usage, 
rarely  the  phrase  except  for  emphasizing  it.  With  this 
punctuation  there  can  be  no  mistaken  running  it  on  to 
include  some  part  of  the  next  clause,  and  in  consequence 
having  to  go  back  over  the  ground.  When  Mr.  James 
omits  this  comma  and  thereby  compels  the  reader  to  re¬ 
trace  the  thought  some  three  or  four  times,  as  has  happened 
to  me  at  least,  he  adds,  in  “sheer  effect,”  somewhat  needlessly 
to  his  reputation  for  difficulty. 

These,  except  for  a  few  conventional  forms  in  letterheads 
and  quotations — “accepted  shorthand-  ”  appear  to  be  all 
the  essential  uses  of  punctuation.  Is  not  its  principal 
purpose,  then,  fullest  clearness:  to  obviate  so  far  as  possible 
any  misreading  of  the  sentence-  -to  fulfil  that  aim  which 
George  Meredith  beautifully  states  of  a  clear  style,  that  it 
“may  be  read  out  currently  at  a  first  glance”?*  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  each  mark  secures  something  of 
emphasis  in  addition,  in  all  these  cases — in  the  vocative 
and  the  series  especially ;  perhaps  a  very  little  in  the  pointing 
of  parenthetical  elements.  Here,  as  in  the  adverbial 
clause  preceding  the  main  statement,  what  emphasis  is 
gained  is  cliiefly  by  the  common  method  of  a  shift  in  the 
order  of  sentence  parts. 

If,  then,  the  basic  purpose  of  punctuation  is  to  make  clear 
the  syntax,  according  to  a  very  few  definite  principles,  any 
variation  from  these  principles  will  obviously  be  most 
emphatic.  It  calls  special  attention  to  itself.  All  known 
writers,  as  in  Miss  Rourke’s  citations,  are  of  course 
sources  of  examples  of  such  variation,  and  particularly 
with  the  comma  and  semicolon.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
and  the  vocative,  the  omission  of  the  comma  shows  some¬ 
thing  definite  as  to  Nanda  Brookenham.  But  this  is  also 
a  pretty  dangerous  principle,  as  in  Mr.  James’  adverbial 

‘  The  purpose  of  punctuation  for  clearing  up  syntax  is  well  stated  in 
Mr.  Moe’s  "Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Comma”  {English  Journal,  March — I 
believe — 1913),  and  is  rested  on  the  practise  of  the  “literaiy-minded  journals” 
in  a  most  readable  article  by  Mr.  Ward,  ‘‘Punctator  Gingriens”  (Ibid.,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1915). 
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clauses,  above.  A  principal  aspect  of  the  subject  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  surely,  is  its  most  sensible  and  effective  teaching  in 
the  grades  and  high  school,  as  an  element  of  style  early 
useful  to  young  people.  Should  we  not  better  in  these  cases 
teach  and  insist  on  in  practise  four  or  five  definite  and  un¬ 
mistakable  principles  of  punctuating  for  clearness,  such  as 
those  sketched  here?  And  should  we  not  find  it  safer  to 
avoid  consideration  of  variants  as  avenues  to  emphasis 
till  such  time,  perhaps  in  advanced  college  work,  as  the 
apprentice  has  fully  established  habits  of  clear  pointing 
which  will  serve  as  a  firm  base  for  the  indiv  iduality  which 
will  characterize  his  style,  if  he  ever  comes  to  have  any,  later? 

vStkrling  a.  Leonard 

State  Normal  School 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  UNIVERvSITY  PREvSIDRNT  TO  THE  FACULTY 
In  these  days  of  investigation  and  accusation  the  college 
president  feels  some  diffidence  in  addressing  the  faculty 
upon  matters  of  univ'ersity  policy  and  practise.  The  college 
executive  is  ac?cused  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  of  commission 
and  omiSvSion.  Soon  after  President  Eliot  retired  from  office 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  had  ev'er  been  accused  of 
lying.  His  answer  was,  “Not  only  hav'e  I  been  accused 
but  they  have  proven  it  upon  me  several  times.’’ 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  college  presidents  of  this  country. 
My  acquaintance  with  many  of  them,  both  while  I  was 
a  member  of  a  college  faculty  and  since  I  have  become  a 
fellow  official,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  they  are  a  high- 
minded,^  conscientious  body  of  men.  I  l)elieve  that  in 
general  if  they  fail  it  is  because  of  lack  of  wisdom  and  not 
because  of  any  intention  to  do  wrong. .  They  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  institutions  that  they  represent  and  are 
willing  to  do  everything  possible  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  members  of  their  faculties.  In  conferences  of  presidents 
the  principal  topics  discust  are:  better  salaries  for  pro¬ 
fessors,  sabbatical  year,  more  opportunity  for  research, 
and  better  equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories. 

'riie  univ'er.sity  faculty  should  be  a  unit  in  purpose,  de- 
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sire  to  serve,  and  willingness  to  coo])erate.  All  members 
of  the  university  family,  from  the  newest  assistant  to  the 
oldest  emeritus  professor,  should  be  bound  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  This  loyalty  should  not  be 
of  the  type  represented  by  the  toast,  “My  university,  right 
or  wrong,”  but  rather,  “My  university,  right  or  wrong. 
When  right  I  support  her  with  all  my  powers.  When 
I  believe  her  to  be  wrong  I  seek  with  equal  power  the  proper 
source  where  I  may  help  to  make  her  right.” 

In  many  respects  the  university  is  a  democracy.  Matters 
of  academic  practise  and  policy  deserve  and  should  have 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion.  After  a  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  agreed  upon  the  time  for  discussion  is 
over  and  action  should  begin.  Refusal  to  comply  with 
a  policy  or  practise  that  has  been  agreed  upon  is  treason 
to  the  institution.  If  one  honestly  believes  that  his 
own  notions  are  superior  to  those  of  the  majority,  there 
is  open  to  him  the  opportunity  to  convince  his  colleagues 
by  facts  and  argument.  If  he  can  not  do  this  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  adjust  himself  to  the  will  of  the  majority  there  is 
but  one  course  open  to  him.  He  should  find  an  institution 
where  the  majority  does  agree  with  him. 

The  university  family  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  local  community.  Often  the  members  of 
the  community  are  unduly  critical  and  sensitive.  These 
conditions  must  be  reckoned  with.  Peace  with  one’s 
neighbors  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  best  work.  The 
university  man  should  strive  earnestly  to  be  content  with 
the  community  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  If  he  is  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  com¬ 
munity  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  work  that  he  is  doing 
to  find  a  place  where  that  adjustment  can  be  made. 

Most  of  us,  in  common  with  other  people,  talk  too  much. 
Much  of  our  talk  is  idle  and  without  intention  of  harming 
anyone.  When  repeated  by  another  with  omissions  and 
changed  accents  it  often  becomes  positively  harmful. 
Criticisms  of  our  colleagues,  however  merited,  are  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  general  public  and  by  members 
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of  the  student  body.  A  good  policy  with  reference  to  each 
other  is  to  speak  words  of  praise  or  to  change  the  subject. 

At  the  present  time  universities  and  colleges  are  under¬ 
going  very  searching  investigations  and  are  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticisms.  Some  of  these  investigations,  as 
at  Wisconsin,  have  done  considerable  harm.  All  institu¬ 
tions,  however,  should  profit  by  these  investigations  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  present 
the  fewest  numbers  of  weak  places.  These  investigations 
have  raised  certain  questions  that  the  members  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  family  should  have  in  mind.  I  venture  to  mention 
some  of  them.  It  is  claimed  that  in  many  institutions  the 
buildings  are  not  used  efficiently.  In  some  cases  requests 
have  been  made  for  additional  buildings  when  the  ones 
already  in  existence  are  not  used  half  of  the  time.  Small 
classes  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  students,  except  in  cases 
easily  justified,  are  regarded  as  unnecessarily  expensive. 
Laymen,  particularly  non-college  people,  are  inquiring  about 
the  working  hours  of  the  professor.  They  desire  to  know- 
just  how'  the  hours  of  the  day  and  week  are  used.  In  a 
good  many  institutions  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  much 
duplication  of  courses.  This,  of  course,  is  without  defense. 
In  .some  cases  it  is  claimed  that  positive  harm  is  done  to 
freshmen  by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  members 
of  very  large  classes.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  two 
lower  classes  is  done  by  inexperienced  young  collegians. 
It  has  been  found  out  in  a  good  many  cases  that  a  member 
of  I  the  freshman  class  has  no  contact  with  the  older  men  of 
thej^institution  except  it  be  in  a  lecture  course  where  he  is 
one  of  several  hundred.  Investigation  in  some  institutions 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  cost 
of  credit  hours.  The  college  catalog  has  been  held  up  to 
public  scorn  because  of  its  incorrect  statements,  bad  English, 
and  lack  of  clearness. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  in  any  danger  of  investigation. 
I  hope  not.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  examine  our  condition  and  to  give  earnest  and 
careful  consideration  to  all  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned 
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and  to  others  that  our  combined  wisdom  may  find  worthy 
of  study.  If  there  is  any  way  by  which  we  can  use  our 
plant  more  efficiently  we  ought  to  know  it.  If  we  are 
maintaining  small  classes  without  justification  they  should 
1)e  discontinued.  If  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versit)’  courses  are  duplicated  these  duplications  should 
be  prevented.  If  we  have  classes  that  are  too  large  measures 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  them  in  .size.  If  the  members 
of  our  freshman  class  have  no  chance  or  but  little  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  heads  of  departments  this  should 
be  remedied  so  far  as  possible  or  the  practise  should  be 
justified.  If  in  any  department  the  cost  per  credit  hour  is 
excessive  that  department  should  study  the  problem  and 
either  justify  the  great  cost  or  take  measures  to  reduce  it. 
If  our  college  catalog  is  open  to  just  criticism  we  should 
all  be  interested  in  improving  it. 

I  look  to  the  future  with  great  optimism.  I  believe 
that  our  loyalty  to  the  state,  our  spirit  of  cooperation, 
our  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  experience  will  make 
it  easily  possible  to  improve  and  strengthen  this  institution 
in  which  we  all  believe  and  to  which  we  are  all  loyal.  I  am 
glad  that  there  is  rivalry  between  the  colleges.  I  should 
be  sad  if  that  rivalry  extends  outside  college  walls  and 
thus  becomes  destructive  of  our  own  best  interests.  I 
believe  that  each  college  should  be  more  interested  in  the 
youth  that  comes  to  the  university  or  that  may  come, 
than  in  the  college  to  which  he  belongs  or  which  he  may 
join.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  there  is  rivalry  between  the 
departments  in  the  colleges,  but  I  trust  that  this  rivalr\ 
may  be  of  a  wholesome  kind  and  may  never  find  its  w'ay 
into  the  student  body  or  into  the  citizenship  of  the  state. 
I  trust  that  each  department  is  more  interested  in  the 
student  than  in  the  studies  he  pursues.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  colleges  are  coordinate. 

I  believe  that  we  may  strengthen  and  extend  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  university  if  each  of  us  will  become  more 
familiar  with  the  general  work  of  the  institution.  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  tech- 
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nology,  and  law  would  do  well  to  know  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  extension  and  correspondence  work  of  the  college 
of  agriculture.  We  should  be  able  to  talk  intelligently 
upon  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  these  fields.  I  think 
the  other  three  colleges  would  do  well  to  know'  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  w'ork  that  is  being  done  by  the  college  of  technology, 
of  the  large  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  state, 
and  that  an  engineering  experiment  station  has  been  or¬ 
ganized.  I  believe  that  the  other  three  colleges  would  do 
well  to  understand  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  extension  work  this  college  is  doing 
in  education,  and  the  splendid  organization  that  has  been 
effected  for  the  location  of  teachers.  I  believe  that  the 
other  three  colleges  would  do  well  to  understand  what  has 
been  done  by  the  college  of  law  and  know  something  of  how 
its  graduates  are  taking  positions  of  importance  in  public 
affairs.  I  further  believe  that  all  four  colleges  would  be 
benefited  by  knowing  something  of  the  extensive  work 
carried  on  by  the  experiment  station  here  on  the  campus, 
and  at  the  experimental  farms.  The  citizens  of  the  state, 
w'hen  they  meet  a  member  of  this  faculty,  expect  him  to 
be  able  to  tell  something  of  the  general  work  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  believe  that  this  expectation  should  be  realized. 

For  the  year  that  is  beginning  it  is  my  own  personal  wish 
that  it  may  be  for  each  of  us  a  year  of  hard  work,  a  year 
in  which  our  interests  in  the  individual  student  may  be 
greater  than  ever  before,  a  year  in  which  we  may  remember 
more  fully  than  ever  before  our  own  earlier  days  and  thru 
that  remembrance  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  youth 
that  we 'teach.  I  trust  that  it  may  be  a  year  in  which  we 
shall  cooperate  more  successfully  than  ever  before,  a  year 
in  which  we  shall  discuss  and  settle  to  some  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  the  serious  problems  that  confront  us.  I  trust  that 
it  may  be  a  year  in  which  we  may  win  our  students  to  a 
closer  personal  contact;  a  year  in  which  they  may  feel 
that  we  are  all  workers  together.  Lastly,  I  trust  it  may 
be  a  year  so  full  of  labor,  aspiration,  and  success  that  its 
end  may  find  all  of  us  thoroly  dissatisfied  with  its  accomplish- 
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ments  for  I  believe  it  is  only  by  a  holy  dissatisfaction  that 
real  progress  is  assured. 

Robert  J.  Alev 

Univkksitv  of  Maine 

A  PRORLKM  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

We  hear  much  in  the  educational  world  of  the  ])roblein 
of  the  new  American,  the  immigrant,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
vital  problem;  this  work  we  should  not  leave  undone.  Yet 
there  is  another,  perhaps  too  little  discust,  which  we  must 
do  for  our  own  national  safety;  we  shoidd  do  it  with  greater 
speed  than  at  present.  This  is  the  bringing  u])  to  date  of 
Americans  already  with  us,  of  Americans  whose  ancestors 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  ours  (if  indeed  ours  were 
then  in  America)  in  the  first  struggles  with  nature  and  with 
man’s  oppression.  'Phese  Americans  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  our  traditions,  they  possess  them  in  their  primitive 
form,  they  need  merely  to  be  led  out  of  their  17th  or  i8th 
century  world  into  that  in  which  we  now  live.  'Phese 
are  peoj)le  ])erha])s  best  designated  as  the  Southern  High¬ 
landers — a  name  used  as  the  title  of  the  work  of  Horace 
Kephart,'  which  has  done  much  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  these  .American  .mountaineers.  Phey  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shiftless  “poor  whites  who  are  found” 
all  over  the  vSouth,  but  in  the  lowlands.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  says  in  his  Southern  South  (p.  30  and  31):  “Nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  distinct  mountain  peo])le. 
Phe  New  hhigland  mountaineers  liv^e  nowhere  higher  than 
1 ,5(x>  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hav  e  no  traits  which  mark 
them  from  their  neighbors  in  the  lower  lands;  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  population  is  chiefly  made  up  of  miners; 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  little  peopled;  in  the  South  alone, 
where  some  elevated  valleys  hav^e  been  settled  for  two 
hundred  years,  is  there  an  American  mountain  folk,  with 
a  local  dialect  and  social  system  and  character.” 

'Phese  peo])le  hav'e  been,  from  the  advent  of  Charles 
h'gbert  Craddock  on,  a  rich  field  for  the  writer,  more  re- 
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cently  the  investigator  has  seen  the  \'ahie  of  their  lore  and 
their  ballad  literature. 

Educators  have  not  altogether  neglected  them,  the  many 
worthy  institutions  such  as  Berea  College,  Maryville 
College,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  the  Berry  School,  Mount  Berry, 
Floyd  Co.,  Ga.,  and  others,  have  done  good  work.  But 
the  cry  of  each  and  all  of  these,  as  the  cry  of  the  distinc¬ 
tively  mission  schools,  is  for  more  financial  aid.  This 
need  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  our  great 
educational  foundations.  Only  now  is  a  great  effort 
l)eing  inaugurated,  by  a  group  of  Southern  women,  to  gather 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools, 
colleges,  groups  of  persons  willing  to  go  into  the  mountains 
with  an  aim  akin  to  that  of  our  city  settlement  workers. 
'I'he  Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Mountain  Youth  represents  a  movement  deserving 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all.  We  educators  are  not  com¬ 
monly  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  give  largely,  but  let  us 
in  other  ways  support  this  effort,  let  us  spread  abroad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  need. 

According  to  the  ])amphlet-  of  Mr.  Norman  Frost,  the 
average  mountaineer  twenty  years  of  age  has  somewhat 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  training  given  in  the  first 
four  grades  of  a  city  school,  the  older  generation  being  much 
less  well  off.  And  the  numbers  of  these  highlanders  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  millions! 

Articles  on  the  projected  work  of  the  Memorial  Fund 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  as  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  for  July,  and  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
chairman  of  the  administrative  board,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Elkin, 
Georgian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Archibald  David,  1220  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta. 

If  all  will  work  together  the  stigma  which  our  neglect  of 
these  fellow-citizens  has  left  on  our  educational  system  may 
be  removed  in  this  generation,  otherwise  the  matter  may 
drag  on  indefinitely. 

Mary  Vance  Young 

Mount  Holyoke  Colleoe 

*  Bulletin,  No  11.  1915.  whole  number  636,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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A  Middle  English  Reader — By  Oliver  Farrar  Kmerson,  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  cxxviii  + 
478  p.  S2.00. 

A  Literary  Middle  English  Reader — By  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook,  of 
Yale  University.  Boston;  Ginn  and  Company,  1915.  xxviii  +  554  p. 

Professor  Emerson’s  Middle  English  Reader,  which  was 
first  published  some  ten  years  ago,  now  appears  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition.  The  revision  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  reviewers  of  the  first  edition. 
'I'ho  the  plates  have  been  scratched  here  and  there,  the 
introduction  and  the  body  of  the  text  remain  practically 
the  same.  The  glossary  has  been  re-set,  but  even  in  the 
glossary  the  revision  has  not  been  exhaustive.  A  thoro 
revision  of  the  whole  work  would  have  made  a  better  book 
of  it,  but  it  continues  to  be,  in  the  new  as  in  the  older  form, 
a  useful  collection  of  texts  and  comments,  especially  for  the 
student  of  the  language  of  the  Middle  English  period. 

The  Literary  Middle  English  Reader  of  Professor  Cook  is  the 
realization  of  an  experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Professor 
Cook  has  long  been  convinced  that  Middle  English  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  made  intelligible  in  its  original  forms  to  modern 
ICnglish  readers  who  have  not,  or  who  do  not  care  to  employ, 
the  traditional  linguistic  methods  of  approach.  His  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  book  has  been  to  present  Middle  English  litera¬ 
ture  for  readers  who  are  interested  in  it  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  understanding  and  enjoyment.  He  has 
consequently  made  his  selection  of  texts  broad  and  in¬ 
clusive.  I'he  selections  have  been  grouped  to  illustrate  the 
various  types  of  Middle  English  literature,  but  the  sequence 
of  the  selections  in  the  groups  is  chronological.  They  cover 
romances,  tales,  chronicles,  stories  of  travel,  religions  and 
didactic  literature,  illustrations  of  life  and  manners,  trans¬ 
lations,  lyrics  and  plays.  The  size  of  the  book  has  per- 
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mitted  the  editor  to  include  extracts  of  sufficient  lengtii 
adequately  to  represent  the  texts  which  are  not  printed  as 
wholes.  Each  text  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  which 
gives  such  information  concerning  authors,  manuscripts 
and  literary  history  as  is  av^ailable  or  significant.  A  brief 
chapter  of  eight  pages  outlines  the  barest  essentials  of 
grammatical  equipment  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the 
texts.  The  only  other  editorial  machinery  in  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  glosses  to  words  ]3laced  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Each  page  is  therefore  self-contained,  and  the  reader  is  not 
required  to  turn  back  and  forth  the  pages  of  the  book  in 
reading  it.  The  number  of  words  which  call  for  glossing 
is  naturally  large,  but  not  so  large  as  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  On  a  six  inch  page  of  text  they  never  occupy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  page,  to  use  a  rough  and  ready 
measure,  and  seldom  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 
As  they  are  printed  in  columns  and  amply  spaced  they  are 
easy  of  reference.  It  is  true  that  these  glosses  are  not 
intended  to  supply  a  maximum,  but  a  minimum  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  texts  are  not  predigested,  and  the  reader  is 
expected  to  exert  some  degree  of  observation  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  any  intelligent 
reader,  who  really  wants  to  read  the  texts  and  will  take 
some  pains  in  doing  so,  should  have  any  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  an  adequate  understanding  of  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  what  he  gets  would  be  something  infinitely  better 
than  the  reading  of  modernizations  could  give  him.  Even 
the  more  special  student  will  find  some  relief  in  reading 
texts  which  are  not  tail-heavy,  as  in  the  ordinary  doctored 
.Middfe  English  editions  and  readers,  with  textual  readings, 
notes,  quantity  marks,  cedillas  and  italics.  It  was  worth 
while  preparing  a  book  like  this  in  which  Middle  English 
literature  may  be  read  primarily  as  literature,  and  it  may 
safely  be  prophesied  that  the  reader  who  goes  to  it  only 
for  literature  will  soon  find  himself  developing  into  some¬ 
thing  of  a  grammarian  and  acquiring  a  considerable  body 
of  first-hand  information  concerning  the  language  of  the 
])eriod.  Oeorgk  Philip  Krapp 
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rhe  European  war  has  already  produced  an  extensive 
literature  of  its  own.  Mr.  Eaurie  Magnus  has  made  a 
book  entitled  The  third  great  war,  igi4-igij,  out  of  the 
material  which  he  assembled  from  a  course  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Bristol  before  the  Workers’  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  interprets  the  present  war  as  a  campaign 
against  the  Hohenzollerns  just  as  two  great  campaigns  were 
conducted  earlier  by  European  allies  against  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Buonapartes.  The  result  is  a  highly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects,  a  brilliant  little  book.  (New  York: 
(j.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  194  p-  Si.cxd.) 

Another  war  book  which  is  an  assembling  of  contributions 
of  various  authors  who  write  from  different  points  of  view 
is  Why  Europe  is  at  war.  This  question  is  answered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  by  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
ridge,  Edmund  von  Mach,  Toyokichi  lyenaga  and  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  respectively.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1915.  170  p.  Si. 35.) 

Rear  Admiral  Stockton  issued  his  Outlines  oj  international 
law  at  the  very  moment  when  the  European  war  was  proving 
that  much  of  his  admirable  work  will  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear,  simple  and 
readable.  (New  York:  Charles  vScribner’s  Sons,  1915. 
615  p.  $2. 50.) 

Mr.  Norman  Angell’s  pen  has  been  active  even  while 
the  great  war  is  raging  about  him.  In  America  and  the  new 
world  state  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  the  task  of  w'orld  organization.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  his  knowledge  of  the  field  which  his  book 
covers  is  complete  and  accurate  and  that  his  writing  is  very 
lucid  and  persuasive.  (New'  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
J9I5-  P-  Si. 25.) 

A  useful  book  for  college  teachers  of  ethics  and  for 
mature  readers  in  that  field  is  provided  by  Professor  De 
Laguna  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
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science  of  ethics.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1914.  414  p.) 

We  trust  that  the  unfamiliar  title,  The  Arya  Samaj,  of 
the  book  by  La j pat  Rai,  to  which  Mr,  Sidney  Webb  has 
contributed  a  preface,  will  not  prevent  students  of  religion 
and  philosophy  and  of  the  movement  of  popular  opinion 
from  reading  it  with  care.  Mr.  Webb  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  religious  movement  with  which  this  book  deals 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  one  in  the  whole  history 
of  India.  This  movement  is  in  effect  an  attempted  Prot¬ 
estant  reformation  of  long-standing  abuses  and  legendary 
interpretations  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  It  is  almost  Puri¬ 
tan  in  its  simplicity  and  emphasis.  It  is  only  a  generation 
old  and  yet  it  bids  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  religious  movements  of  modern  times. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  305  p.  $1.75.) 

A  book  that  is  useful  but  not  distinguished  is  Towards 
racial  health,  by  Norah  H.  March.  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  who  have  to  do 
with  the  training  of  boys  and  girls,  (London:  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  1915.  326  p.  3s.  6d.) 

Professor  William  Stearns  Davis,  the  well-known  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  to  be  congratulated 
particularly  upon  the  admirable  illustrations  which  accom¬ 
pany  and  give  life  to  his  History  of  medieval  and  modern 
Europe,  a  textbook  for  secondary  schools.  (Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1914.  560  -f  xxxii  p.) 

In  the  Catholic  University  Pedagogy  series  there  has  just 
now  appeared  a  History  of  education,  by  Associate  Professor 
Patrick  J.  McCormick,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ics.  While  not  profound,  the  author’s  treatment  is  schol¬ 
arly  and  accurate.  Some  of  his  judgments  would  be  dis¬ 
sented  from  by  readers  and  critics  who  might  differ  from 
his  premises,  but  the  value  of  his  book  is  undoubted.  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. :  The  Catholic  Education  Press,  1915.  401  p.) 

There  is  no  better  authority  on  practical  questions  af¬ 
fecting  labor  and  the  labor  market  than  Miss  Frances  A. 
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Kellor,  and  there  are  few  better  books  in  its  field  than  her 
Out  oj  work,  a  study  of  unemployment.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  569  p.  $1.50.) 

An  elaborate  treatment  of  its  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
Economic  geography,  by  John  MacFarlane,  lecturer  in  geog¬ 
raphy  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  An  introductory 
chapter  on  the  physical  conditions  of  economic  activity 
ought  to  be,  and  might  easily  have  been  made  fidler  and 
more  interesting.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
560  p.  $2.25.) 

A  book  which  contains  a  great  many  words  but  few  new 
ideas  is  The  feelings  of  man,  by  Nathan  A.  Harvey,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti.  (Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York.  382  p.  $1.80.) 

A  textbook  of  somewhat  old-fashioned  type  is  The  funda¬ 
mentals  of  psychology,  by  Benjamin  Danville,  lecturer  on 
education  in  the  Islington  Day  Training  School.  (Balti¬ 
more:  Warwick  &;  York,  1915.  382  p.  Si. 40.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  buys,  reads  and  uses 
all  the  books  on  English  composition  which  keep  pouring 
from  the  press.  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  altho  occa¬ 
sionally  one  has  a  touch  of  originality  and  more  rarely 
of  genius.  The  latest  book  of  this  kind  to  reach  us  it 
Principles  of  composition  by  Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915-  385  P-  Si.oo.) 

Next  to  it  stands  a  book  which  deals  in  part  with  the  same 
field  and  in  part  is  a  combination  of  composition  and  gram¬ 
mar.  'Phis  is  Written  English  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Wooley. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1915.  300  p.  $1.00.) 

Still  another  volume  more  definitely  practical  in  char¬ 
acter  is  Writing  an  advertisement  by  S.  Roland  Hall.  This 
book  doubtless  has  its  uses  but  we  wish  that  it  had  laid  more 
stress  upon  keeping  vulgar  and  common  English  out  of  the 
columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  (Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  218  p.  75  c.) 
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An  interesting  little  volume  containing  several  of  ex- 
President  Pvliot’s  forceful  and  well-thought-out  speeches 
is  entitled  The  training  for  an  effective  life.  (Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  87  p.  35c.) 

'I'he  fact  that  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  tt) 
the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and  to  dramatization  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  entitled 
Dramatization  by  Sarah  IC  Simons  and  Clem  I.  Orr  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  schools.  It  is  intended  to  instruct 
students  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  dramatic  composition. 
(New  York:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  1915.  422  p.) 

'fhree  very  well-printed  and  well-illustrated  books  for 
the  use  of  young  children  learning  to  read  are  the  Primer 
and  the  P'irst  and  Second  Readers  in  the  series  known  as 
'!'he  ideal  Catholic  readers.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  material 
chosen  is  such  as  will  be  of  special  interest  and  v’^alue  to  the 
child  of  Catholic  parents.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.  95,  112,  160  p.  30  c.  each.) 

A  striking  and  naturalistic  treatment  of  its  topic  is  offered 
in  the  volume, entitled  Jesus,  a  passion  play,  by  Max  Ehr¬ 
mann.  (New  York:  The  Baker  Taylor  Company,  1915. 
282  p.) 

A  book  of  much  rhetorical  violence  and  accompanying 
confusion  of  thought  is  'That  Jew!  by  Richard  McCartney. 
^Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1915.  112  p.) 

P'or  those  teachers  who  are  in  search  of  material  for  story¬ 
telling  to  children  in  the  elementary  grades  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  A  manual  of  stories  by  William  B.  Forbush.  (Phila¬ 
delphia:,  George  W.  Jacobs,  1915.  310  p.  $1.50.) 

Another  book  and  a  better  one  in  the  same  field  is  Stories 
for  young  hearts  and  minds  by  P'.  J.  Gould.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  302  p.  80  c.) 

The  same  author  has  prepared  a  volume  more  advanced 
in  character  which  seems  to  us  a  little  ponderous.  It  is  a 
collection  of  stories  suitable  for  the  moral  instruction  of 
children  entitled  Life  and  manners.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1915.  332  p.  80c.) 
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Relations  between  I't^rdinaiid  Buisson,  than  whom  no 

America  and  French  educator  is  more  widely  known  or 

more  eminent,  on  returning  to  France  from 
his  service  as  official  representative  of  his  country  at  the 
Educational  Congress  held  at  the  Pan  Pacific  Exposition, 
has  made  public  a  suggestion  that  should  be  promptly 
acted  upon.  M.  Buisson  points  out  that  between  the 
American  common  school  and  the  French  ^colc  publique 
there  are  striking  similarities.  The  forms  differ,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  two  types  of  institution  is  the  same.  This 
spirit  he  describes  as  that  of  a  republican  democracy  which 
in  its  highest  form  always  manifests  a  twofold  character: 
namely,  one  of  unceasing  appeal  to  the  individual  and  one 
of  unceasing  effort  to  promote  social  welfare.  Despite  this 
similarity  of  spirit  and  community  of  interest,  M.  Buisson 
observes  that  the  teachers  of  France  and  America  are 
not  conscious  of  their  elose  interrelationship,  separated 
as  they  are  not  only  by  the  Atlantic  but  by  difference  of 
language.  They  have  been  slow  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  what  the  public  school  systems  of  the  two  great 
republics  have  in  common. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  deficiency  M.  Buisson  brings 
forward  this  concrete  proposition.  He  suggests  that  there 
be  gathered,  both  in  America  and  in  France,  a  selection  of 
the  most  typical  passages  taken  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  in  our  modern  days  have  best  represented  the  nation’s 
education  in  its  principles,  its  origins,  its  methods  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  accomplishment,  and  its  ideals.  He  would 
then  ha\'e  each  of  these  educational  anthologies  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  other  country,  and  so  effect  an  ex¬ 
change  across  the  Atlantic  and  an  exposition  of  national 
aims  and  accomplishments  in  education.  M.  Buisson  ob- 
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serv'es  that  the  result  will  be  as  if  thousands  of  American 
teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  of  France 
and  as  if  thousands  of  French  teachers  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  Ignited  States. 

This  striking  and  thoroly  practicable  suggestion  should 
be  promptly  acted  upon.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the 
preparation  of  such  an  anthology  has  already  been  begun. 
When  completed  it  will  doubtless  be  presented  to  the  teachers 
of  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  France-America  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  M.  Buisson  himself 
will  at  once  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  .similar  anthology 
on  behalf  of  France. 

We  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the 
Power  of  type  power  of  type  and  of  good  printing  than 

the  satisfaction  that  follows  a  reading  of 
the  Hibhert  Journal,  the  Yale  Review  and  the  Un popular 
Rcviciv.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these  three  journals  are 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  periodical  publications,  and  that 
every  issue  of  e'ach  one  of  them  is  noteworthy.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  are  the  best  printed  of  all  contemporary 
periodicals  and  that  they  are  therefore  more  inviting  to 
read  and  are  read  with  more  pleasure.  It  is  worthy  of  at 
least  passing  note  that  the  three  best  quarterlies  in  content 
should  also  be  the  three  best  quarterlies  in  form  and  in 


In  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report  by 
James  Mahoney,  that  appears  as  Bulletin  37 
in  the  current  series  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  with  the  title  Some 
Foreign  Educational  Surveys,  the  Commissioner  calls 
attention  to  the  universal  character  of  the  principles  of  such 
surveys  and  the  vital  interest  they  have,  or  possibly  should 
have,  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  public  education.  The  report  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  foreign  surveys  that 
have  been  made  but  limits  itself  to  the  consideration  of 


appearance. 


Some  foreign 
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certain  types.  In  point  of  authorization,  foreign  educational 
surveys  differ  from  American  surveys  in  that  they  are 
practically  all  made  under  government  auspices,  and  the 
work  is  carried  out  either  by  a  royal  commission,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  minister  of 
education.  The  findings,  accordingly,  of  a  commission  or 
committee  thus  constituted  have  the  weight  of  government 
authority  and  are  accepted  by  the  schools  and  by  the  general 
public  as  conclusive.  In  scope  the  foreign  survey  in  general 
is  wider  in  character  and  less  local  than  the  American 
survey.  Its  methods  of  information  are  the  securing  of  the 
direct  oral  testimony  of  school  directors,  inspectors  and 
others  who  have  knowledge  of  schools;  the  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  schools  by  recognized  experts ;  circular 
letters  or  questionnaires  sent  to  persons  directly  concerned 
with  the  schools;  and  the  personal  investigation  of  similar 
schools  or  school  systems  in  other  progressive  nations. 
The  report  contains  as  its  first  entry  the  account  of  a  Swiss 
survey  made  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  1798  directing 
the  “minister  of  arts  and  sciences”  to  reorganize  the  school 
system,  and  published  as  an  official  document  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  Under  separate  heads  are  grouped  a  number  of 
English,  Belgian,  Scotch  and  Irish,  German  and  Austrian 
surveys;  single  surveys  in  France,  Sweden,  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand;  and  the  important  survey  made  in 
Canada  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education  and  published  in  four  volumes  in 
1913.  This  last  report  also  contains  information  on  the 
corresponding  conditions  of  education  considered  by  the 
commission  at  hand  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Den¬ 
mark,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  Of  special  importance,  says  the  pamphlet,  are  the 
surveys  of  Dr.  Michael  Sadler.  These  surveys  of  the  City  of 
Sheffield,  of  Liverpool,  of  the  County  Borough  of  Huddersfield, 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Birkenhead,  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  of  the  County  of 
Essex  are  stated  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  be  typical 
examples  of  the  best  educational  survey  work  ever  done. 
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Kach  survey  considered  in  the  report  has  a  statement  ap¬ 
pended  of  its  intention  and  scope.  In  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  survey  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the 
voluminous  report  made  by  the  commission.  The  pamphlet 
well  fulfils  its  purpose  of  indicating  where  and  how  educa¬ 
tional  surveys  have  been  conducted.  A  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  subject  would  have  still  further  increased  its 
value. 


Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress 


The  attention  of  the  two  Americas  will 
be  largely  directed  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  now  in  session  at  Washington,  D.  C.  There  will 
be  gathered  there  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
of  the  leading  men  of  letters,  of  science  and  of  public  life  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  republics,  and  they  will 
have  as  colleagues  a  large  representative  body  of  scholars 
and  publicists  from  the  United  States.  The  intellectual 
mov'cment  which  this  Congress  marks  and  emphasizes  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  time.  American  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  studying  South  American  history, 
South  American  geography,  South  American  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  and  the  Spanish  language, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  life  and  the  literature  of  these 
exceptionally  interesting  and  highly  talented  peoples. 


Notice. — The  title  page  and  index  of  volume  50  of  the 
Educational  Review  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  De¬ 
cember  issue.  These  can  be  furnished  separately  for  25  cents. 
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